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Caroline better, you will be sorry that you did not 
transfer your love to her.” 

‘“* But as I don’t want to marry an angel, I am sat- 
isfied to take a mortal, even if she has some faults. 
You know, Fannie, there was trouble when the ‘ sons 
of God came down to woo the daughters of men ’—and 
I fear there would be worse if the sons ¢ men were 
to wed angels.” 


* Softly falls the foot of time 
That only treads on flowers."’ 


And softly it fell upon that evening that was to be so 
lonely and desolate for the invalid. How her life had 
become changed ina moment! What sweet dreams 
would visit, to-night, the pillow which the Old Year 
had found so often wet with tears. What rich fewards 
had already blessed the New Yeur’s resolution-to live 
a worthier life! And above all, how sweet it would 
be, to regain the old, unforgotten love of the past, and 
bask again in the sunshine of that dear face which 
she had unwisely banished frum her sight, at the cost 
of a year of sorrowful regret and miserable self- 
upbraiding. 

Not hastily had either of the lovers brought home 
the sense of their restored affection. Stephen Ellis 
had pondered upon a reconciliation with his lost love, 
until he had grown almost into the belief that she 
would love him anew. 113 noble soul never dwelt 
upon her intirmities of body; and he strove to furget, 
also, her one infirmity of temper. That she was ill, 
and suffering, awakened his deepest pity, it is true— 
but it would never be considered a bar to their union. 
The charm that had attached him to Fannie Carter, 
in days gone by, lay not in her face, although that 
had been of great beauty; and through all bis misery, 
he loved her still. The love of Stephen Ellis was 
worth holding—yet she had cast it aside; but the no- 
ble fellow forgave her for all. 

Ani on this first night of the New Year, he resolved 
to see her alone—to watch her looks and words—to 
look through the crust of fretful inpatience, and the 
peevishness of ill health, and see, if indeed the angel 
that had once folded its wings in her heart, might not 
be brought back by his earnest affection. He could 
never love another,come what would ; and why should 
they live apart, when they could be, at least, happier 
together? And in the new joy that this resolution 
brought him, he had gone to woo again his lost bride. 
To him, shewas au angel still. 


Caroline came home that night with a conscious- 
+ ness of neglecting her sister too long. How surprised 
she felt, on opening the door, and witnessing the 
pretty tableau that presented itself! There was no 
need of explanations. She saw, at once, that there 
had been a reconciliation; and that alone would have 
brought her the happiest New Year she had ever 
known. No selfish feeling mingled with her joy. She 
only thought of Fanuie’s inexpressible happiness, so 
pure and sq unexpected; the healing of a breach = 
which she had mourned in secret; ‘through that 
and sorrowful year. 

Carrie sat up long that night, after Stephen Ellis 
had gone, and Fannie, overpowered with her new 
happiness, had laintown to blissful slamber. The 
moon was at its full, and its beams came through the 
thin, white curtain, until they almost obscured the 
lesser light of the waning lamp upon the little table. 
A gentle tap upon the door startled her from the 
reverie into which the events of the evening had 
thrown her. 

It was late, and she felt almost terrified; so. she sat 
and waited, half trembling, lest some unwelcome 
visitant would enter, and mar the unexpected pleas- 
ure this New Year’s night had brought her. The 
knock was repeated; and then, a voice which it 
seemed as if she would recognize even in her death 
hour, a voice, sweet to her ear as an angel’s whisper, 
called hername. With a trembling hand she unbolt- 
ed the door; and there, a face, half hidden by a thick 
beard, but with eyes that were as sunshine to her 
soul, looked down upon her with the same dear old 
look of two years ago. 

He had come home—the Philip Ashley, to whom 
her heart had ever turned “as the sunflower to its 
god,” through weary years of poverty and care. And 
so, far into the small hours of the New Year’s night, 
the faithful pair sat, side by side, recounting all that 
had passed, of joy or grief since they parted. 

“Nevermore to be parted,” said Philip, “until 
death separates us. Never have I loved any, save 
yourself, dear Carrie; and I return to you now un- 
changedconstant as the day. Truly I can say, with 
another, ‘ when the lustre of thy radiant eyes is dim- 
med—when tby auburn locks are changed to silver 
gray, dearer shalt thou be to me than when in all the 
pride of beauty.’ Lift up your dear eves to mine, 
Carrie, and say if you can feel thus for me?” 

“ You know I can, dear Philip. But now, you must 
leave me. I have gone through with so much this 
evening, that I am really quite exhausted.” 

“ And I was cruel not to think of it before; but 
now, good-night, dear love!” 

“Parting is such sweet sorrow, that I could say 
* good-night’ until to-morrow.” 


A beautiful house, fitted up with all the appliances 
of comfort and luxury—rich in pictures and statues, 
books and music, is the abode of the rich Australian 
and his charming wife; and close beside it stands the 
more modern mansion of Stephen Ellis. Fannie still 
halting slightly, when she walks, though always as- 
sisted by her husband’s protecting arm—has experi- 
enced new strength from Doctor Howard’s judicious 
treatment, and owns herself far happier than she de- 
serves to be. The tenderest relations now exist be- 





tween her and Clara, whan. she once called “that 
artful girl,” 

Clara’a mother will not s her from home, al- 
though she is married to Watter Hyde; nor do the 
young couple consider it a hardship to remain where 
their society is a blessing which every day renders 
dearer. And never will any of them forget, or cease 
to celebrate, that memorable New Year’s day that 
re-united so many loving hearts, and laid the founda- 
tion of that ‘ only bliss of paradise that has survived 
the fall.” 
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THE SHERIFF’S STORY. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 


“EVERY one must die at some time, and I suppose 
it matters little in what furm the end comes.” 

So spoke John Gibson, one of a party of friends who 
were gathered around a genial tire in the rooms of 
our mutual friend, the sheriff of L——. 

“T don’t know,” said the sheriff, ‘but it always 
struck me that it does matter how the end comes.” 

“Ifyou mustdie,” said Gibson, “ what is it to you, 
after a few brief minutes?” 

“ Very true,” responded the sheriff. “A man’s 
life is easily taken, and all modes have the same re- 
sult. But then,I think one ought to consider the 
amount of suffering or disgrace involved in the 
mettiod.” 

“Most persons, I suppose, would prefer to die in 
their beds,” said Gibson. “This Ido not refer to, 
however—I speak of death by vivlence. If I were 
doomed to death, I would be careless, as to the means 
used.” 

“You think so, now,” remarked the sheriff, “ but 
if it should come to the scratch, I think you would 
shun a death that involved suffering.” 

Don’t all the modes known, involve suffering?” 

“The majority, but not all. For instance, being 
guillotined, would be far preferable to being burned 
at the stake. Indeed, the guillotine is really a hu- 
mane mode of punishment. The knife drops, the 
victim feels a cold pressure on the neck, and then all 
is over.” 

“You are quite eloquent,” said Gibson, laughing. 
What do you think of the garrote?” 
~ “JT have been told that the method was not a tor- 
ture,” was the reply. “Eminent physicians have 
informed me that, besides a slight choking sensation, 
there is no painin this method. The horrible con- 
tortion, and blackening of the face, has caused many 
to think the garrote a fearful torture; but these 
changes in the tace are accounted for, upon the sim- 
plest and most credible grounds.” 

“So much for these,” said Gibson, smiling. “ Now 
tellus your favorite (if I may use the Soe! 
mode of punishment.” 

“ But for the shame which attends it, I should pre- 
fer hanging,” replied the sheriff. 

“Upon what grounds?” 

“Tt is the casiest, and least painful method known.” 

“ How do you know this?” 

*T once had a description of the whole affair from 
aman who was hung.” 

The party burst out into a laugh, but the sheriff’s 
face did not relax a muscle. 

“A joke’s a joke, Campbell,” exclaimed Gibson; 
“ but this yarn is rather too much for our credulity.” 

“ Nevertheless, it is true,” replied the sheriff, “ and 
if you want the matter explained, 1 may as well tell 
you the whole story.” 

“Very good,” said Gibson. ‘“ Let’s have a good 
one, tor it will take a tough yarn to sustain your 
assertion.” 

The sherift laughed, gobd-humoredly. 

“Wait till you hear it,” he began. “Ten years 
ago, I was elected sheriff of this county. This was 
my first election, and I have been returned regularly 
ever since. My first attempt at opening court was 
made during an important trial. The criminal was 
a depraved, desperate wretch, who had been indicted 
for a brutal and atrocious murder. The fellow was 
greatly hardened, and seemed to care but little how 
the trial resulted—the evidence was strong against 
him, and when the case was submitted to the jury, 
they returned a verdict of ‘ guilty,’ without leaving 
their seats. 

“The execution was fixed for a day, two weeks af- 
ter the trial. Ofcourse, it was my duty, as sheriff, to 
put the rope around the fellow’s neck, and launch 
him into eternity. It was a distasteful duty, I assure 
you; for, though I knew full weil the man deserved 
his death, [ did not relish the idea of hanging him. 
I got through with it, however, and set him to danc- 
ing on air. He did not struggle much, and I thought 
he had an easy death. After hanging the usual time, 
and being pronounced dead, he was cut down, and 
his body given to his friends for interment. “I 
thought I had seen the lust of the man, as the wagon 
containing the body drove out of the jail yard; but I 
was mistaken. ’ 

“ About four months after the execution, I hap- 
pened to be passing my barn, when I saw a man sit- 
ting in the doorway, with his head resting on his 
hands. I did not like his looks, so I approached him, 
and asked him what he wanted there. He raised his 
head, and looked at me in silence. Iam not given to 
superstition, and I don’t think I’m very timid, but I 
felt my blood grow icy cold, as I recognized in the 
man before me the person whose execution I had con- 
ducted. His fuce showed no traces of his violent end, 
and the only indication of it, now visible, was a slight 
disfigurement of the neck. I scarcely knew what to 








say or “think, for I had seen him hung, and heard 
him pronounced dead, and had delivered his body to 
his friends for burial, and yet, after a lapse of four 
months, there he sat, lvoking at me with a tace as 
white asa sheet. The terror that was exhibited in 
his countenance convinced me that he was no ghost, 
so I asked him, with aS much coolness as I could 
command: 

** Jack Larkins, do you know me?’ 

“¢You’re the mah that hung me,’ he replied, dog- 
gedly, at the same time moving away. 

“T covered him with my pistol, and’ told him, if he 
moved a foot I would shoot him.” 

He paused, and looked at me, fixedly.» 

““¢What do you medi to do with me?’ he asked. 
‘Do you mean to hang me again?? 

“Tt was, strictly speaking, my‘duty to arrest the 
fellow, but I could not doit. The idea of having to 
hang him again Was 
let him escape. I told him if he would promise to 
leave the neighborhood, and never come back again, 
I would let him go. This he readily promised, and 
assured me that he would never cross my patli again, 
as notliing but a mere chance had led him to encoun- 
ter me this time. 

“«*B.fore you go, Larkins,’ said I, ‘I would like to 
hear how you cheated the gallows.’ 

“*You wont peach on any of them folks as helped 
me; will you?’ he asked. 

“*No,’I replied; ‘I will not get them into any 
trouble, I simply wish to“ know how you felt while 
you were hangiug, and, how you were resuscitated.’ 

“ He hesitated for some time, but upon a renewal 
of my assurance that none of his friends should be 
molested, told me the following story: 

“When I put the rope around his neck, and left 
him on the gallows, he felt a faintness about the 
heart, caused by his realizing his fearful situation, for 
the first time; but befure he had time to think, the 
trap was sprung, and he fell through the opening. 
The shock of the fall was rather startling than pain- 
fal, and did not produce either insensibility or con- 
fusion. His thoughts were remarkably clear, and he 
seemed to have the power of seeing far above, below, 
and all around him. Everything assumed a bright 
vermilion hue, and a soft, dreamy languor gradually 
stole over him, until he became insensible. There 
was nothing painful or unpleasant in anything he 
had undergone. He seemed to be sinking gently into 
a delicious sleep, and all his thoughts were pleasant. 
The next thing he remembered, was being wrung by 
the most agonizing torture. The pains were not con- 
fined to any particular place, but extended through 
the whole body. His first thought was that he was 
in perdition, and was suffering the penalty of his 
crimes. The pains i d each m t, and at 
last, became so intense that he started to his feet 
with a scream of anguish, at the same time opening 
his eyes. Great was his surprise to tind himself in 
his father’s house, in the midst of his friends and 
relatives: He fainted at once, and when he recover- 
ed, found himself in his own bed. As soon as it was 
thought safe to do so, his friends informed him that 
upon bringing his body home, they had determined 
to try to resuscitate it, although they feared it would 
be useless. They worked faithfully, and at last 
succeeded. 

“But sir,’ said the man, in conclusion, ‘ coming to 
life again was much worse than dying.’ 

‘The man promised to leave the State, and try to 
do better. I had but little confidence in him, yet I 
let him go. He kept his word, however, and, a short 
time ago, I heard he was a well-to-do farmer in one of 
the territories. 

“This, gentlemen, is the mannerin which I got my 
ideas about hanging, and I think you must admit 
their force.” 








MENTAL ACTIVITY DURING SLEEP. 


An officer in the Louisburg expedition, in 1757, 
was so easily imbued with thoughts during sleep by 
a whisper, that his brother officers were wont to 
amuse themselves in this way at his expense. They 
could produce in him any kind of dreams, followed by 
bodily movements or actions, by whispering into his 
ear, especially if this was done by a friend with whose 
voice he was familiar. On one occasion they conduct- 
ed him through the whole progress of a quarrel which 
ended in a duel; and when the parties were supposed 
to have met, a pistol was put into his hand, which he 
fired, and he was awakened by the report. 

On another occasion this same officer was found 
asleep on tne top of a locker, or bunker, in the cabin. 
His companions resolved to lead him into the belief 
that he had fallen overboard, and then exhorted him 
to save himself by swimming. He immediately imi- 
tated all the motions of swimming. They then told 
him that a shark was pursuing him, aud entreated 
him to dive for his life. He instantly threw himself 
off the locker, in diving fashion, with such force as to 
bruise himself on the floor. This, of course, awaken- 
ed him. On a third occasion, after the landing of the 
troops at Louisburg, his companions found him asleep 
in his tent, and evidently much annoyed by the can- 
nonading. They then made him believe he was en- 
gaged in action, when he expressed great fear, and 
showed evident disposition to run away. Against 
this they remonstrated,but at the same time increased 
his fear by imitating the groans of the wounded and 
dying; and when he asked, as he often did, who had 
fallen, they named his particular friends. At last 
they told him that the man next himself had fallen, 
whereupon he instantly sprang up, rushed out of bis 
tent, and was roused from his danger and his dream 
together, by falling over the tent ropes. 


revolting, and I determined to 
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TO A FRIEND. 


BY MARY HENLEY. 
Thy weary eyes are weeping 
Sad tears, and silently ; 
Thy heavy heart is keeping 
Great sorrow hid away ; 
And questioning, would say, 
“ Ah, is it well that she has gone from me ?"* 


Think of her not as lying 
In a dark, lonely tomb. 
O mother, cease thy sighing! 
In a far better home, 
Where thou, too, soon shalt go—' 
Mother, thy babe is an angel now! 
Thy little loved one, given 
To be on earth a while, 
Is still thine own in heaven: 
Though by His holy will 
The form is laid away, 
Yet loving arms unseen are clasping thee. 


With seraph beauty lending 
Its radiance to her brow, 
Thy angel-child is bending 
Above thee even now. 
She whispers, “‘ Care and strife 
May not come here.” W hich is the better life?" 


. * * 
Biographical Portfolio. 
[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 

GENERAL RUFUS PUTNAM, 

A SOLDIER in the French war, 1755-58, and of the 
American Revolution, was born at Sutton, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1738, He was the son of Elisha Putnam, 
who was born in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1685. His 
father was a descendant in the fourth generation 
from John Putnam, who emigrated from Bucking- 
hamshire, England, and settled at Salem, in the then 
Province of Massachusetts Bay, in the year 1634. In 
1745, at the death of his father, he was sent to live 
with his maternal grandfather, in Danvers. At the 
age of sixteen, he was apprenticed to the trade of a 
millwright. The war between Great Britain and 
France, in which the colonies were much more 
deeply interested than the mother country, com- 
menced in the year 1754, when he entered upon his 
apprenticeship. The accounts of the several battles, 
the defeat of General Braddock at Fort Du Quesne, 
now Pittsburg, and the exploits of his relative, Cap- 
tain Israel Putnam, filled his youthful mind with 
ardor, and led him, while yet only in his nineteenth 
year, to enlist as a private soldier in the company of 
Captain Ebenezer Learned. The term of service was 





short of a year, commencing the 15th of March, 1757, 


and ending the 2d day of February, 1758. 

On the. 30th of April, the detachment marched 
from Brookfield, on their route to Kinderhook, on 
the Hudson River, which place they reached on the 
6th of May. They remained in this vicinity. until 
the 9th of June, when they joined Colonel Joseph 
Frye’s regiment, at Stillwater. On the 14th of June 
they reached Furt Edward. Here he was engaged 
in several skirmishes with the Indians, and was an 
eye-witness to their acts of savage butchery. He was 
at the defence of Fort William Henry, when it was 
taken by the French general, Marquis de Mont- 
calm, after a spirited defence of six days, when a 
capitulation was made for @surrender of the fort and 
troops, on the 9th of August. On the 8th of October, 
the campaign closed fur that year, and the provin- 
cials were discharged. He, however, was attached 
to Captain Learned’s company, who were ordered to 
Stillwater. After suffering extremely from the 
severity of the winter, his company left the camp 
for their home, which they reached on the 15th of 
February, 1758. 

In the spring of 1758, he again enlisted in the com- 
pany of Captain Whitcomb, belonging to the regiment 
of Colonel Ruggles, of the provincial troops. They 


left Northampton, Massachusetts, on the 3: of June, ; 


and reached Greenbush, opposite to Albany, on the 
8th of the month. The whole distance was through 
the wilderness, with but one house and a small fort 
in the whole route travelled. After enduring the 
fatigues and perils of this campaign, they were dis- 
charged at Albany on the 29th of October, and he 
reached his native place, Sutton, on the 9th of 
November, 1754. On the 2d of April, 1759, he again 
entered the service, and joined the regiment of 
Colonel Ruggles. They marched to Lake George, 
where they were under the command of General 
Amherst, and took part in the bombardment of Fost 
Ticonderoga where the French were defeated. 

In March, 1760, orders were issued by the provin- 
cial government to raise troops for another campaign, 
and he was commissioned as an ensign, in Colonel 
Willard’s regiment. After doing duty at Ticon- 
deroga, and Lake George, his company were dis- 
charged on the 19th of November, and he again started 
for his home, where he arrived on the Ist of Decem- 
ber. From this time until 1772, he resumed his em- 
ployment of a millwright, and farmer, and settled in 
the town of Rutland. 

In December, 1772, he joined an exploring party, 
whose destination was the wilds of Florida. After 
an absence of eight months they returned. 

In 1775, at the commencement of the Revolutionary 
war, he joined the army as a lieutenant cvlonel, in 





the regiment of Colonel David Brewer. His regi- 
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ment was stationed at Roxbury, in General John 
Thomas’s division, soon after the fight at Lexington. 
He acted as engi » and ted the def at 
Roxbury, Dorchester and Brookline, which met the 
approval of General Washington and G 1 Lee. 
In the course of the campaign, at the request of Gen- 
eral Washington, he surveyed and delineated a map 
of the courses, distances, and relative situation of the 
enemy’s works in Boston and Charlestown, with the 
American defences in Cambridge, Roxbury, etc. 

In December, he accompanied General Charles 
Lee to Providence and Newport, and at the latter 
place planned a battery that commanded the harbor. 
In the fall of 1775, he was appointed a lieutenant 
colonel in the twenty-second regiment, under Col- 
onel Samuel Wyllis. He, however, did not join the 
regiment, but was continued in the engineer depart- 
ment. He pl d the def on Dorchester 
Heights, which were erected on the night of the 4th 
of March, and which were viewed on the next morn- 
ing by the British troops in Boston with much aston- 
ishment. In March, 1776, he was ordered by General 
Washington to proceed to New York, to aid General 
Cook with his advice and assistance, in constructing 
works for the defence of that town. He continued to 
act as engineer for the works in that vicinity ental 
August, when General Washingt to 
him the following. appointment: 














**New York, August 11, 1776. 
“Srr:—I have the pleasure to inform you that 
Congress have appointed you an engineer, with the 
rank of colonel, and pay of sixty dollars a month. I 
beg of you to hasten the sinking of vessels and other 
obstructions in the river at Fort Washington, as fast 
as possible. Advise General Putnam constantly of 
the kind of vessels you want and other things, that 

no delay that can possibly be avoided may happen. 

“T am, sir, your assured friend and servant, 
“@,. WASHINGTON.” 


Colonel Putnam continued in the line of his duty 
as an engineer, until the December following, when 
he accepted the command of aregiment in the Massa- 
chusetts line, of the continental army. In the cam- 
paign of 1777, Colonel Putnam with his regiment, 
traversed the grounds he had so often passed over in 
the “‘old French war,” while few if any of his officers 
or men had seen that part of the country before. He 
remained in the northern department until the sur- 
render of General Burgoyne, after which General 
Nixon’s brigade, to which Colonel Putnam belonged, 
went into winter quarters at Albany. 

In February, 1778, he ded Colonel Greaton in 
the command of the troops in the northern depart- 
ment. In March following, he was ordered with his 
regiment to West Point, where his valuable services 
were required to lay out and superintend the con- 
struction of fortifications at that important point. 
During the years 1778-79, Colonel Puinam was 
specially ordered to important ony by the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

In the winter of 1778-9, the sufferings of the officers 
and men had become so intolerable, from the want of 
pay, clothing and provisions, that the patience and 
patriotism of the army were put to so severe a trial, 
that they had well-nigh failed under it, At a meet- 
ing of the field and other officers of General Nixon’s 
brigade, September 9, 1778, Colonel Putnam was 
unanimously chosen representative, to meet in a 
general convention of the army, to state their griev- 
ances to the honorable Continental Congress. In the 
winter of 1780, while on a furlough, the most of his 
time was spent in Boston, soliciting the General 
Court for relief in aid of their troops, and especially 
fur the officers who were prisoners on Long Island. 

On the ist of January, 1782, a committee of officers, 
at West Point, consisting of Brigadier General John 
Glover, Lt. Col. Eleazer Brooks, Col. Henry Jackson, 
Col. John Greason, Majors Samuel Darby, S. Learned 
and T. Edwards, were appointed to repair to Boston 
and lay their claims betore the Legislature, and 
upon their representations, two months’ pay in 
specie to their line of the army was cama ri which 
relieved their most pressing wants. 

On the 7th of January, 1783, he was cmntstaine’ 
asa brigadier general of the continental army. At 
the conclusion of the war, he returned to his family 
in Rutland, Massachusetts, and resumed the occu- 
pations of farming and surveying. 

For several years he was a member of the Legis- 
lature. In 1786 and 1787, he was engaged in organ- 
izing the Ohio Company, for the purpose of settling 
the Northwest Territory. The whole affairs of the 





company were entrusted to him, and on the 7th of 


April, 1788, he planted himself with about forty others 
in the wilderness on the west bank of the Ohio, at 
the mouth of the Muskingum River, and named 
their settlement Marietta. In 1789, President Wash- 
ington appointed him a judge of the Supreme Court 
of the Northwest Territory; and in 1791, he was 
appointed a brigadier general under Major General 
Anthony Wayne. In 1790, he was appointed surveyor- 
general of the United States lands. In 1802, he ‘was 
a member of the Convention to form a Constitution 
for the State of Ohio. From this time until kis 
death, on the 1st of May, 1824, at the age of eighty- 
six years, he was an active and infinential citizen. 
He was the last surviving general-ofticer of the 
Revolutionary war, except General Lafayette. 





The good man needs not impose on himself the 
oblig«tion of truthful words (truth being natural to 
him), he needs no special resolution (in a particular 
case), for equity and justice are his habitual 
guides, 
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SANTA LUCIA. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 





THE little village of L—— lies close to the seashore. 
Itis a quaint, rambling group of old-fashioned houses, 
and the principal portion of the population consist of 
fishermen, mariners and their families. There is in 
the village a clergyman, who is also the post-master, 
a physician, and an officer of the government, whose 
duty it is to watch over the coast, and guard against 
smuggling, which is still carried on to a certain ex- 
tent in L—. Ido not think this last official per- 
formed his duty very well, fur many cases of smug- 
gling, on a small scale, happened right under his very 
eyes, without finding their way into his report. He 
was rather a tender-hearted man, and being of the 
opinion that the government would not suffer much 
from the loss of the slight duties kept back by the 
villagers, he had not the heart to get them into trou- 
ble by reporting their evil doings. His conduct was 
highly appreciated, and he was the most popular 
man in the village. He well deserved to be, fur a 
kinder heart never beat under a blue coat, than 
throbbed under Captain Martin’s faded uniform. 

He had one assistant—a young man of about nine- 
teen, whose duties consisted simply in helping the 
captain to do nothing. The pay was not large, to be 
sure, but the honor of the post compensated for any 
such deficiency. Mark Hale was a young man of 
more than ordinary ability, and but for his attach- 
ment to the captain, would have taken his departure 
from the village some three years before his introduc- 
tion to the reader, at which time he lost his only sur- 
viving parent, his mother. His father had been a sea- 
man, and his family were poorand humble, yet Mark 
was a lad of whom all the village felt proud. None 
was more daring, more courageous and hardy than 
he, and his hard efforts had placed him far beyond 
his associates in the knowledge that is gained from 
books. He was a proud, fiery youth, and the sense 
of his lowly position chafed his spirit sorely. 

I said that his attachment to old Captain Martin 
kept him in the village; but this was not all. As 
much as he loved his old friend, there was astronger, 
deeper feeling in his heart, and one that influenced 
hfm more powerfully. That was his love for Lucia 
Wayne, the daughter of Doctor Wayne, the physician 


| of L—. 


Lucia was just a year younger than Mark, and was 
one of the most beautiful women in New England. 
She was a good-hearted girl, but willful and high- 
spirited.- Yet to look at her, one would have thought 
her the very embodiment of meekness, for what most 
attracted the gazer’s attention was the calm, saintly 
expression that always rested upon her features. 
Mark, from this fact, had named her Santa Lucia, 
and when alone with her, rarely called her by any 
other name. They had been playmates in childhood, 
and had grown up together, and Lucia had long look- 
ed upon Mark as her dearest friend, while he had 
loved her trom his boyhood with a feeling of passion- 
ate idolatry. Yet there was ashade of bitterness 
across the sunshine of his love. Doctor Wayne was 
wealthy, and came of an old and aristocratic family, 
and while Mark felt that the doctor liked him well 
enough as a mere acquaintance, he knew that he 
would oppose his anion with Lucia. Still he could 
not help loving her, and he cherished, in spite of this 
knowledge, the hope that she might one day be his 
wife. Lucia had never been away from her home, 
and had been educated there by a governess. Her 
father had lost his wife when Lucia was very young, 
and in his grief had buried himself in the seclusion of 
L—, und had never had the heart to send his only 
child trom him to the city, where she might have en- 
joyed greater advantages. So Lucia had grown up 
without much worldly knowledge, and free from the 
prejudices and pride which such wisdom brings with 
it. She had grown up to regard Mark as the embod- 
iment of a)l that was good and noble, and never for a 
moment thought of the great gulf which society had 
fixed between them. 

One afternoon Mark and Lucia had strolled down 
to the seashore, and were seated on the beach, watch- 
ing the surf as it dashed on the sand. 

“ Mark,” said Lucia, absently. 

“Well.” 

“What do you intend to be when you are grown? 
You will be a man in two years.” 

“*T don’t know,” said Mark, slowly. ‘I want to 
be a sailor; but there is very little prospect of mak- 
ing anything of myselfin this way. I want to make 
money, Santa Lucia.” 

‘* Of course you will make money, if you succeed in 
life,” said Lucia, smiling. “ But I don’t think it will 
make you any better to have money, Mark.” 

“Lucia,” exclaimed Mark, abruptly, “ you do not 
know the world. Imight be all that is good and no- 
ble, I might be learned and gifted, but if I were then 
as poor as I am now, the world would frown as culd- 
ly on me as it does to-day.” 

“‘ What makes you talk so, Mark? No one frowns 
upon you here. You know that you are both loved 
and admired here. Youcan do any thing you please 
in L—.” 

““L—— is not the world,” said Mark, gloomily, 
‘and you are mistaken after all. I cannot do what 
I please here. I can tell you now, how I have loved 
you from my boyhood, and how the hope that you 
woul! one day be my wife has made me try to make 
myself worthy of you. I can tell you this, but can I 
go to your father and ask him to give’you to me?” 

Lucia listened with burning cheeks and downcast 





eyes, and when Mark relapsed into a gloomy silence, 
her hand stole gently into his, and pressed it softly. 
He looked up suddenly, and then drawing her to 
him, clasped her passionately to his heart, exclaim- 
ing impulsively: 

“O Lucia, Santa Lucia, I could die for you, but I 
could not bear tv lose you.” 

“Why should: you lose me?” she said, smiling, 
though her eyes were full of tears. ‘* We are very 
young, and you have yet much time to fit yourself 
for a position in life that will command respect.” 

“T will work, Lucia,” he said, more quietly; “I 
will undergo any amount of toil for your sake, but 
I fear I shall never make you my wife—I fear my 
poverty will divide us forever. But we must not 
borrow trouble from the future,” he added, with a 
smile. “‘ We must keep our sorrow until it is needed.” 

**Some one is coming this way,” said Lucia, point- 
ing to the figure of a man, that was approaching 
across the long, level sand beach. 


“Yes. It is Captain Martin,” exclaimed Mark. 
“ What can he want here, He seems to be coming 
after us.” 


In a few minutes the captain reached the spot 
where the young people were sitting. He took the 
place which the youth vacated for him, and for awhile 
sat panting.and wiping his face, until he should re- 
cover from his fatigue. 

“Mark, my lad,” he said at length, “I have such 
good news that I have walked out here to tell it to 
you. I could not wait until you came home.” 

“Does it concern me, sir?” asked Mark, with an 
eager flush on his face. 

“Ay, my lad. You have been good and faithful to 
me, and deserve more than the government will ever 
do for you, so I’ve determined to start you in life 
myself.” 

“© sir,” began Mark, but the captain cut him 
short. 

“Wait till I get through. I am part owner of a 
fine barque, and one of my best friends owns the other 
half. We have fitted her out with a cargo of mer- 
chandise, and are about to send her to South Ameri- 
ca. Youare to go out with her as supercargo, and 
your pay will be a percentage on our profits. This 
will start you, my boy, and if you do well, you will 
have a chance for as many more trips as you like.” 

With many protestations of gratitude Mark accept- 
ed the captain’s kind offer. The old man loved him 
as his own son, and would have given him his last 
dollar, had he asked for it, but knowing Mark’s proud 
nature, and respecting it, he had taken this method 
of helping him. The vessel was to sail from Boston 
in ten days, and Mark had only half of that time to 
remain in L——. His preparations for departure 
were simple, and quickly made, so that he was able 
to spend the most of his time with Lucia. He parted 
from her in sadness, but with hope, for he departed 
with her warm kiss on his lips, and a tiny locket con- 
taining her picture resting over his heart. 

The ship sailed from Boston at the appointed time. 
It was to be gone a year, which time was spent in 
trading along the South American coast. Mark’s 
transactions were always attended with success, and 
when he reached home, twelve months after his de- 
parture, he found himself the fortunate possessor of 
two thousand dollars. So profitable had the trip 
been, that the owners of the ship at once commenced 
to prepare her for another, and while this was going 
on, Mark hastened to L—. 

Great changes had taken place during his absence, 
brief though it had been, Within a month after his 
departure Doctor Wayne had died, and Lucia had 
gone toreside with an uncle in Boston. Her father’s 
death made her the heiress to a large property, and 
her uncle, who was a thorough man of the world, 
was not slow toimpress upon her the worldly view of 
her position. Wealth and fashion spread their wiles 
all around her, and exerted their utmost power to 
destroy all the impressions and ties of her rustic life. 
They succeeded well—so well that a year after her 
arrivalin Boston, no one would have recognized her, 
proud, stately and beautiful as she was, as the bright, 
merry, artless girl that had wept in the arms of Mark 
Hale, as he went out into the world to seek his fur- 
tune. Even her love for him waschanged. Ido not 
think she ceased to love him, but she now recog- 
nized and appreciated the force of all he had said 
about the difference in their stations. She knew now 
that it would never do for her, the heiress, the petted 
belle, to marry a poor sailor, without position or for- 
tune. She regarded her love for him as a natural 
consequence of her rustic and inexperienced life in 
L—, as something suited only to that period, and 
not to her present position, and so she tried to forget 
both that love and Mark Hale. It was not, however, 
80 easy a task as she imagined, and the more she tri- 
ed to banish the love of Mark from her heart, the 
harder she found the task. Thus it was with a sharp 
pang that she was informed one morning that Mark 
was in the drawing-room, and desired to see her. At 
first, she was about to refuse to see him, but then she 
thought it best to end the matter at once. After this 
interview, in which she meant to show Mark the 
hopelessness of his case, she thought it would be 
easier to conquer her heart. 

As she entered the drawing-room, Mark rose, and 
advanced to her eagerly, but she bowed quictly and 
seated herself in a large arm-chair. He stood gazing 
at her for sometime, with his face gradually growing 
paler. 

“Lucia,” he said, at length, in a low, unsteady 
tone, “‘ what does this cold greeting mean? It is not 
what I had a right toexpect.” 

“ Everything haschanged now,” she said, calmly. 
“I did wrong to encourage you while we lived in 





L—., but I was young and inexperienced then, and 
my utter ignorance of life, and of my own heart, must 
be my excuse. I did not mean to deceive you, but 
it is better that this matter should end here. Am not 
I right?” 

“ Yes, it is far better,” he replied, with an annat- 
ural calmness. ‘ You do not love me now less than 
you did one year ago, but you have learned to look on 
life with worldly eyes. It will never do fora wealthy 
and beautirul heiress, like you, to marry a poor, un- 
known sailor like me. You are quite right, and I 
congratulate you that you have learned your lesson 
so well.” 

He turned, and was going to the door, when Lucia, 
whose heart had been wrung by every word he had 
spoken, sprang towards him, 


‘Stay, Mark,” she cried, “ you shall not part from 
me thus. You shall not go until you forgive me for 
what I have done.” 

“Lucia Wayne,” said Mark, sternly and coldly, 
“you have torn my heart as no woman could have 
done. You have made my life a bitter trial to me, 
and for every pang that I have suffered to-day, I will 
wring your heart until it breaks. I will make you 
hate that wealth which has changed you so, until 
you will gladly welcome death itselfas a release from 
it.” 

With these words, he passed out of the room, and 
shé fell fainting to the floor. 

Mark went back to his ship, and soon was out again 
upon the ocean. His love for Lucia had been turned 
into a fierce hatred. She seemed to him a beautiful 
fiend, and his desire for revenge upon her increased 
each day. He had resolved to bend every energy 
to the acquisition of wealth, and with that wealth 
he meant to crush the pride that had darkened his 
life. He invested bis money in a portion of the sec- 
ond cargo sent out, and being aided by the old cap- 
tain, and the other owner of the ship, he was ina 
fair way to acquire a speedy fortune. The second 
voyage was even more successful than the first, and 
in a year Mark was again in Boston. Here he learn- 
ed news of Lucia Wayne. She was the belle of the 
city, and much sought after by numerous admirers, 
but he could not learn that any one in particular was 
the favored suitor. Then came his third voyage. He 
invested every dollar he possessed in this cargo. The 
voyage was successful, and at last the vessel set sail 
on her return home. The port she sailed from was 
Valparaiso. For the first week the voyage was 
charming. The wind was fair, the sea as smooth as 
glass, and all were hopeful of doubling Cape Horn in 
safety. But at the close of the week, the weather 
suddenly changed, and a violent storm arose, which 
lasted without cessation for three days. The vessel 
was a good ship, but powerless to withstand such a 
trial. No one on board of her had ever seen such 
weather before, and no one dared to hope to see land 
again. The ship was blown from her course, and 
driven far out into the Pacific. First her masts went, 
thén everything whose loss could keep her afloat, and 
then the helpless wreck went down in the night, 
leaving but one to tell the tale. That one was Mark. 
He stood upon the deck of the ship, and sank with 
her into the swelling waters, he felt them close coldly 
above his head, and then he knew no more until he 
recovered consciousness, and found himself lying 
on a wild, rocky beach, cut and bruised. He had 
been thrown ashore by the waves, but no one else 
had been saved. 

When daylight came, he began to look about him. 
He found that he was on an island, small in extent, 
and with very few trees and shrubs. It was low and 
rocky, and no other land was in sight. All around 
him lay the blue expanse of angry waters. He was 
saved from drowning, but it seemed for a more terri- 
ble doom. The island afforted neither food nor water, 
and he saw death in its most horrible form staring 
him in the face. His first impulse was to plunge 
again into the waves, and seek death there; but the 
love of life was too strong in him. Perhaps he might 
yet be saved. Some vessel might pass that way, and 
he might yet ve rescued. Resolving to wait, and not 
throw away his chance for life, he began to look about 
him. 

The island was low and rocky, and a part of it was 
a kind of natural basin. In this Mark beheld, to his 
horror, six human skeletons, which bore marks of 
great age. Near them was a small bale, which, 
though it had suffered from exposure to the weather, 
was still unbroken. He entered the basin, and open- 
ed the bale, when to his amazement he found that it 
contained diamonds, rubies, and other jewels, and 
old Spanish coins of gold. He examined them eager- 
ly. The bale, though small, contained almost a 
countless fortune. It was clear to him that some 
ship’s crew had been cast on,this island with these 
treasures, and had died from hunger and thirst. This 
was the only way in which he could account for the 
singular spectacle. The thought maddened him. 
What had been their fate was to be his. He was to 
die there, and add his whitening bones to the hideous 
group. The men had evidently been pirates, or they 
would not have had such treasure with them, Now 
it was his. But what mattered it if he possessed all 
the riches of the world, if he was to die there on that 
desolate island? Would gold, or diamonds, or rubies 
satisfy his hunger or assuage his thirst? He shriek- 
ed wildly as he thought of this, and throwing himself 
on the ground, wept bitterly. 

But he was not to meet so sad a fate as he expected. 
The storm had thrown a number of fishes on the 
island; a few hours later, es he renewed his explora- 
tions, Mark discovered them lying among the rocks 
on the beach. He carefully collected them, and put 
them in a place out of the reach of the waves. He 
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it from the fierce sun, which he knew would soon rob 

him of it, if he left it exposed to its rays. Here then 

was food and drink sufficient to maintain life for a 

few days; but what would become of him when it 

was gone, he could not tell. 
\ Four days passed anxiously away. Mark had made 

up the package of jewels he had found on the island, 
; 80 that he might take them with him in case he 
should be rescued by any passing ship. The remain- 
der he disposed about his clothing. Each day he 
watched with agonizing fears the broad expanse of 
water around him. Nothing, not even a piece of 
plank, could be seen. The sea lay all around him, as 
if it had never been ruffled by a breath of wind. On 
the fifth day, his provisions and water gave out. The 
utmost care had been powerless to make them last 
longer. The sixth day passed away without hope, 
\ and on the seventh day Mark suffered horribly from 
hunger and thirst. Night came, but he could not 
sleep, he prayed and cursed alternately, and it seem- 
ed that he was going mad. The eighth day dawned 
at last, but still nothing was in sight, and as it closed, 
Mark resolved that if the next morning brought no 
relief he would plunge into the sea, and end his suf- 
ferings. The morningcame, and with it Mark beheld 
with frantic joy, a large vessel bearing down towards 
the island. She was only a few miles distant, and he 
might be saved. By the aid of a sunglass, which he 
had carried with him since he first went to sea, he 
succeeded in making a fire of the remains of the old 
bale and a portion of his clothing. The smoke was 
seen on the vessel, and a boat was sent to the island, 
and Mark removed to the ship. It was an English 
vessel, and was now on a voyage to London. Mark 
was infurmed that the island was comparatively un- 
known, and was put down in the charts as a danger- 
ous reef, and was usually avoided. The vessel had 
been driven from her course by the late storm, and 
was now regaining it. This brought it near the island, 
and Mark’s fire being seen, a boat had been sent 
ashore. He was warmly greeted by the commander 
of the vessel, and given a passage to London. 

In the meantime Lucia Wayne had tried to forget 
Mark. She had even tried to hate him; but all in 
vain.’ The more she struggled against her love for 
him, the stronger it grew. At last she resolved to 
take a decisive step, and three years after she had 
last seen Mark Hale, she had consented to become 
the wife of a rich merchant of Boston. 

It was a brilliant throng that assembled in the 
sumptuous drawing-rooms of her uncle on her wed- 
ding night. She looked radiantly beautiful, and as 
proud and defiant as she was lovely, she stood by the 
side of her intended husband, and awaited the com- 
mencement of the ceremony that was to make her a 
loved but unloving wife. She thought with intense 
pain of Mark Hale, but she was resolved to go through 
the trying ordeal before her without flinching. 

The ceremony began. The solemn voice of the 
clergyman repeated slowly and distinctly, the words: 
“Tfany man can just cause why they may not 
lawfully be joined together, let him now speak, or 
else hereafter forever hold his peace.” 

The silence which prevailed as the clergyman made 
the usual pause, was broken by a heavy footfall, and 
a tall, handsome man, richly dressed, advanced to- 
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| knew they would spoil in a short time, but anything 
was preferable to the fate which he haddreaded. He 

| also found a deep cavity in a rock, full of rain water. 

| This he covered over with large, loose stones to shield 
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Amy Landor’s Christmas Gifts. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 





It was the day before Christmas. All day long a 
fierce east wind had moaned through the forests, rat- 
tling the blinds, rioting in chimney-tops, and whirl- 
ing great eddying dritts of dead sycamore leaves 
down the lonesome Janes. 

A heavy bank of dull, leaden clouds was slowly 
rising in the southwest, and the chill, frosty air clear- 
ly betokened snow. Amy Landor, sitting at her 
sewing, glanced uneasily at the threatening sky, and 
the deft little tingers flew faster than ever. She had 
only the sleeves to sew in, and the button-holes to 
make, and then the last shirt would be done. But 
the short winter afternoon was already more than 
half gone, and she had a good two miles to go with 
her work when it was completed. Were it not that 
the morrow was Christmas, and that two little hearts 
beat high with the hope that Santa Claus would not 
forget them, she would have given up all idea of go- 
ing that night. But Edie and Frank weré half wild 
with anticipation, for, alas! it was not often they had 
either present or luxury to dream over. 

The little clock on the mantel struck four as Amy 
folded up the last garment and packed it smoothly 
among the rest. She then went to a little closet and 
took out half a baker’s loaf and a bowl of milk, and 
placed then on the table so that Edith could get her 
own and Frank’s supper, if she should be late. 

Then tying on her little scarlet hood, she prepared 
for her long, tedious walk. She made a pretty pic- 
ture with her bright eyes and crimson lips, and short, 
willful curls peeping from under her dainty bit of a 
hood. You would have hardly thought, to look at her 
bright face, that only those weak, slender fingers in- 
terposed between her and that terrible wolf lurking 
at her very door. 

Amy Landor had a very hopeful temperament, and 
now, she said to herself resolutely, it was Christmas 
and she had no business to be sad; and so put reso- 
lutely away from her all doubts and fears for the 
future. 

Half way down the hill she paused to kiss her fin- 
gers to the two eager, expectant little faces pressed 
closely against the window-pane, and smiled softly 
to herself as she fancied she felt the soft kisses which 
she knew were left on the frosty glass. Nestled down 
under the lee of the hill was an old, quaint, weather- 
beaten smithy. Inthe summer it looked so black 
and smutty, outlined against the soft, tender green of 
the sloping banks, and the slender belt of pale golden 
willows, that one thought involuntarily it were a 
pity so fair a picture should be marred by this rude 
“charcoal sketch.” Bnt to-day it looked cosy and 
cheerful, with its glowing fires and clouds of black, 
billowysmoke. It gave warmth and color to the pic- 
ture, and brightened up the lonesome road and gray, 
faded fields. At least so thought Amy Landor as she 
cast a shy glance in at the great wide-open doors, and 
a slow red came into her face as she hurried by. 
Why it should, though, is more than I can tell. She 
could have seen nobody but Robert Hunt, the lithe- 
limbed, broad-shouldered blacksmith. He was a 
noble specimen of manhood, however, despite his 
smutty face and leather apron. He was one of those 





wards the pair. Lucia glanced at him for a t, 
then covered her face with her hands, and shrank 
from him. 


“ Hold,” he exclaimed, sternly, “I have a debt to 
pay before this woman becomes a wife. Years agoshe 
sold a true heart for money. Since then she has 
wanted nothing but wealth. I am here to give it to 
her.” 

As he spoke he showered upon the crouching wo- 
man diamonds, rubies and golden coins. They 
struck her, and rolled from her to the floor. 

“ Spare me, Mark!” she shrieked, but still he hurl- 
ed them at her remorselessly. Each light blow they 
inflicted seemed to crush her heart, and with a wild 
shriek she sank upon the floor. 





In one of the loveliest nooks in Mount Auburn 
there is a simple slab, bearing the inscription ** Santa 
Ineia ;” and, not many years ago, there was in the 
—— Insane Asylum, an old man who would talk for 
hours of a hopeless love, of diamonds, and rubies, 
and a desest island. Visitors would smile at him, 
and pass on, little dreaming of the terrible history 
that lay hidden in his ravings. 





A POWERFUL APPEAL. 

A few years ago, in Ohio, there lived on a small 
stream called ‘“* Duck Creek” a local preacher of the 
Methodist Church, by the name of Jacob Smith. 
His educatiunal advantages had been somewhat 
slender; so that often in his preaching he ‘ murder- 
ed the king’s English ” by wholesale. On one occa- 
sion he was preaching in his own neighborhood, in 
“Smith’s Meeting-house,” during which some of 
the young Smiths indulged in bad behaviour. He 
paused, drew himself up to his full height, and point- 
ing his long, hard finger at them, exclaimed, ‘* What! 
will you cut up here in Smith’s old meetin’-house, 
when there lies your grandmother (pointing through 
the window to the graveyard), what is the offspring 
of us all?” 





A popular preacher recently received so many 
| pairs of slippers from the female part of his congre- 


broad-chested, muscular men, who are the special 
admiration of all little delicate, will-o-the-wisp wo- 
men. Now Robert Hunt could not remember the 
time when Amy Landor had not been a beautiful in- 
spiration to him. Somewhere in that great, strong 
heart of his was a beautiful secret chamber, where 
sbe sat enshrined, a pure, unapproachable saint. 

Iie had never dared to so much as touch her finger- 
tips, and as for taking her in his arms and telling her 
he loved her—why! he would as soon thought of 
reaching up for the stars. Ske was to him a dainty 
bit of human porcelain, and he had a vague sort of an 
idea that one of his brawny hands would crush her 
to atoms. , 

She was none the less Judge Landor’s daughter, 
he reasoned, now that the old judge was dead, and 
his petted children were left homeless and destitute; 
but somehow, despite all his reasonings, some sweet, 
bewildering fancies would creep into his brain, and 
sometimes he saw rare pictures in the glowing embers 
as he wrought at his homely tasks—pictures of the 
old, lonely house on the hill made glad and gay once 
more, of roses blooming over the neglected porch, and 
always a lithe, dainty little figure, with wild, jetty 
curls, and proud, crimson lips. Perhaps some such 
fancies had unaccountably get into Amy’s brain—at 
any rate something beguiled the weariness of the way, 
for ere she was halfaware, she was at her destination. 
The bundle of work was delivered up to the clerk, 
an entry made in a huge ledger, the money counted 
out, and another package laid out before she had half 
time to warm her stiffened fingers at the glowing coal 
fire that gave such a summery feeling to the spacious 
room with its lofty ceiling and plate glass windows. 
But Amy knew she must not linger in the grateful 
warmth. The short winter twilight was rapidly 
merging into night, and the lamps were beginning to 
appear here and there in the shop windows. She 
looked at her money; she had five dollars. Three of 
it she lay bv itself to last until she could get another 
bundle of work done. She ran over in her mind as 
she stood drawing on her gloves, and noting how 
shabby they were getting, how much the other two 
dollars must buy. 

She thought—for just a minute—if she could only 








have some nice, new, warm ones—she needed them 


so much; but no—there was the bright worsted scarf 
that Edie had coveted so long, and the ball and knife 
for Frank. No, it was very certain she could get 
nothing for herself. For a moment a homesick feel- 
ing came over her as she thought that in all the world 
there was no one to make her a Christmas present. 


It was rapidly growing dusk as she emerged from 
the store. First of all she must get something for 
to-morrow’s dinner. The crowds gathered about the 
markets, and with a half-frightened step she pushed 
her way into the first one she came to. Ah! how 
tempting looked the long stall with its sleek, pompous- 
looking’turkeys, its round, plump geese, and its won- 
derful overgrown shaughais. Then there were nice, 
fresh sides of pork, tender, juicy-looking sirloins, and 
all of possible and impossible vegetables. 
Only one dollar! Amy knew she could never aspire 
to turkeys and chickens, and so carefully selecting a 
nice bit of pork, a few vegetables, she ordered 
them done up, and mentally calculated their cost as 
she prepared to pay for them. She withdrew her 
hand from her pocket, and a quick, frightened look 
came over her face. Her port-monnaie was gone! 
What should she do! She carefully searched her 
pocket; there was nothing in it but her handkerchief. 
In the crowd somebody had picked her pocket. 

She gave back her purchases and went out into the 
gloom of the approaching night. Alas! how very 
dark everything looked to her now. Two weeks’ 
labor lost, and nothing to live on for the two more 
before she could get another dozen shirts done. 

And then Edie and Frankie! How well she re- 
membered the little eager faces against the pane, as 
she came down the hill. How could she bear to see 
their disappointment. Amy had a brave heart, but 
she gave way now, as with trembling steps she turned 
her feet homeward. It was quite dark, too, and the 
storm that had threatened all day began to descend 
in fine, icy particles, and the cutting east wind blew 
them sharply against her face. She could hardly 
stand sometimes, when a sudden gust swept round 
the corners. It seemed to her as if she could never 
reach home in this fierce storm; and then her heart 
was so heavy! 

Suddenly, as she came round a bend in the road, 
the wind lulled a little, and she looked anxiously 
through the storm and darkness, when, sharply out- 
lined against the dusky eastern sky, a crimson jet of 
flame shot suddenly up, and lighted the gloom with 
a wild, unearthly glare. She was within half a mile 
of home, and the flames threw a dull lurid light over 
the fields and woods. She stopped, shading her eyes 
from the blinding storm that increased every moment 
in fury. Suddenly she started forward with a wild, 
pitiful wail—it was her own home that wasin flames! 
Edie and Frank! O heaven! she thought for a mo- 
ment she should go mad. O, how contemptible seemed 
her grief of an hour before. What was a paltry five 
dollars weighed in the balance with those two price- 
less lives?_ O, the dear, dear faces against the pane! 
Fear lent new fleetness to her steps, and despite the 
wind that nearly lifted her from her feet, she gained 
the yard just as the roof and timbers fell in with a 
sharp, ringing crash. There was already quite a 
crowd gathered, but it was too late to save the build- 
ing when the alarm was given. 

Robert Hunt, standing with fulded arms, and white, 
stern lips, was suddenly startled by a pained, fright- 
ened face, out of which every vestige of color had 
faded, which seemed to glide like a spirit out of the 
storm and blackness of night. Her lips moved, but 
she could not articulate; he saw the terrible fear in 
her face, and answered, hurriedly: 

“They are both safe. I carried them in my arms 
up to the house, and Mrs. Dean, my housekeeper, 
will do everything to make them comfortable.” 

Amy heard only one sentence, “they are safe.” 
She felt a deadly faintness stealing over her; she 
knew Robert was still speaking, but a ringing sound 
wasin her ears. She tried to move, but her limbs 
were rigid, and her tongue seemed like a lump of lead 
in her mouth, and then the red gleam of fire faded 
suddenly out, and for the first time in her life Amy 
Landor fainted. 

For one terrible moment Robert Hunt thought she 
was dead, she lay in his arms so white and motion- 
less. He felt a fierce sort of pleasure that he could 
hold her sv in death, if not in life. 

** Clear the way,” he called out, sharply. 
you see she is dead?” 

“No, no, man, not dead; she has only fainted—and 
no wonder, poor child!” said a kind-hearted neighbor 
as he.looked at the white face lying against the broad 
breast of the young blacksmith. ‘‘ Better take her 
right up to your house, Hunt; the children will do 
her the most good when she comes to.” 

“Strange,” he went on, musingly, “‘ how much one 
of these little slender, delicate women will go through. 
It isn’t every man that could walk from C. such a 
wild night as this.” 

Good little Mrs. Dean was somewhat startled when 
Robert strode hastily in and deposited his senseless 
burden on the sofa. A few words sufficed to explain, 
however, and she was soon busy with restoratives. 
It was a long, deadly faint, but she opened her eyes 
at last to find Edie and Frank raining passionate kisses 
on cheek and lip. At first she was bewildered, but 
slowly it all came back—the lost money, the terrible 
storm, the lurid flames, the deadly fear, and last of 
all the happy relief. And she owed it allto him; his 
strong arm had saved them all; and as she looked 
round the room her eye caught first one and then 
another familiar object, which she knew he must 
have risked his life to save, she broke into a passion- 
ate flood of weeping. 

Robert standing in the shadow, saw the look, and 





“Don’t 





the fast-falling tears. But he entirely misinterpreted 
them. He was terribly proud—was Robert, and his 
quick thought was, “ She scorns the life that I have 
saved, because /savedit. She is humbled and pained 
to find herself here in my house. I must say some- 
thing to relieve her.” And he looked about him in 
perplexity. 

He was certain he should make a blunder, but 
something must be done, he thought; so with astern 
set face he walked up to the little sobbing figure, and 
stammered out: 

“Perhaps you are sorry I brought you here, Miss 
Landor. If there is anywhere else you had rather 
go—” 

She looked up at him with startled eyes—she had 
been so content fo be there. ‘ But, Robert, I have 
no where else to go, and O, I am so tired!” 

“O Amy, if could only rest you! if I could only 
carry your burdens! Do you think you could evér 
learn to love me?” 

He stopped suddenly, shocked at his own temerity. 
He had expected to make a blunder—but such a 
blunder! It was the very last thing in the world he 
had intended to say—what could have possessed him ? 

Amy, however, did not seem at all shocked, and the 
little rose-leaf hand fluttered softly into his aa she 
said, naively, ‘I rather think I always have loved 
you, Robert.” f 

Mrs. Dean, coming back from putting the children 
to bed, paused astonished on the threshold at the 
unexpected tableau that met her eye. Being a wo- 
man, however, she very quickly divined the true 
state of affairs, and stepped softly back, and, strange 
to relate, was not missed, though she was gone nearly 
an hour! 

So many startlicg events had crowded upon each 
other that Amy hal completely forgotten the lost 
pocket-book. She remembered now, sitting in the 
glow of the bright wood fire, and related it. slowly as 
if it were some terrible dream. ‘ You can never im- 
agine,” she said, shudderingly, ‘‘ the utter desolation 
and despair with which I turned my face out into the 
storm and darkness, for I did not know then, Robert, 
of the rich gift of your love,” she added, softly. ‘I 
think it must have been in the crowd at the market 
door that the theft was committed. I wonder he did 
not take my handkerchief also,” she added, drawing 
it slowly forth as she spoke, 

Something fell out of the folds and rolled at her 
feet, where it burned and glowed like living fire. 
Robert sprang quickly to his feet and picked it up. 
Amy was at his side, flushed and excited. 

“Where could it have come from, Robert?” she 
cried, breathlessly. 

“The gentleman who picked your pocket evidently 
lost by the operation,” he said, smiling at her eager- 
ness. ‘It is worth two thousand.dollars, probably.” 

Amy took it, and turned it slowly round. She 
knew something of diamonds—she used to wear them 
once, and she knew Robert was not mistaken in its 
value. It wasa gentleman’s ring, of massive gold, 
studded with a superb cluster of diamonds, 





down into the sweet, flushed face lying on his 
shoulder. 

There were tears in the soft brown eyes. “ What 
is it?” he whispered. 

‘*T was thinking,” she said, softly, “ what a very, 
very happy Christmas this is,” nestling still closer to 
the broad breast that was to be henceforth and for- 
evermore a faithful shield between her and sorrow. 

Mrs. Dean proved a most delightful Santa Claus, 
and two pairs of little crimson stockings were brought 
down next morning running over with goodies. Edie 
and Frank were happy as kings, but when a little 
later Amy and Robert rode into C., and Amy said,.. 
coming into the room on her return, a warm blush 
mantling her soft cheek, ‘‘ We are to stay here always, 
now, children, and Robert is to be your brother,” 
Frank could contain himself no longer, but threw up 
his cap declaring that this was “just the jolliest 
Christmas he ever saw.” Edie was less demonstra- 
tive, but with asudden, quick motion she knelt before 
Robert’s chair and kissed the strong, brown hand 
lying on his knee. 

But when the long table was set, and the plump, 
crisp turkey came out of the oven holding his sides, 
and lovking ready to burst with fatness, and the 
mammoth pudding pufling and quivering in a deli- 
cious tremor, with the savory smells of numberless 
sauces and jellies coming in from the kitchen, Frank’s 
delight knew no bounas. 

“O Amy!” he exclaimed, “ aren’t you real glad the 
old house did burn down? It is ever so much nicer 
here. And O,” he added, enthusiastically, “ there is 
such a splendid garret here!” 

Ay tried to check him, but as he told Edie confi- 
dentially, a little while afterward, “he guessed she 
didn’t feel very bad about it; he was sure she didn’t 
look a bit sorry.” 





+ 


THE MUSCULAR SENSE. 
Dr. Hugh Bennet, Professor of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, lately read a paper before the British Association 
of Science, wherein he announced that the tendency 
of modern physiology was to ascribe to man a sixth 
sense. If there be placed before a man two small 
tubes, the one of lead and the other of wood, both 
gilded over to look exactly alike, and both of the same 
temperature, not one of the five senses could tell the 
man which is lead and which is wood. He could tell 
this only by lifting them, and this sense of weight 
was likely to be recognized as a sixth sense. 








An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told. 


“Another Christmas gift, darling,” he said, smiling 
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amusing to recall the many interesting situations 
planned by Misses Kitty, Bertha and Lucy Elwyn. I 
recollect very well when their cousin, an imposing 
young cadet from West Point, came into the little 
She was only 
sixteen, but she knew enough to dress with coquettish 
simplicity. She wore, that Sabbath, a white muslin 


house.”’ 


the best massa in de world tink me such a wretch! 
He might know I didn’t mean to make sweet Miss 
Elwyn get clar beat out and faint away.” 


Why murmur at the common lot? 
We part—I speak not of the pain— 
But when shall I each lovely spot 
And each loved face behold again ? 
Richard Henry Wilde. 
One struggle more, and I am free 
From pangs that rend my heart in twain; 
One last long sigh to love and thee, 
Then back to busy life again.— Byron. 


There are two hearts, whose movements thrill 
In unison so closely sweet, 
That pulse to pulse responsive still, 
They both must heave—or cease to beat. 
There are two souls, whose gentle flow 
In gentle streams so calmly run, 
That when they part—they part !—ah, no! 
hey cannot part—those souls are one. 
‘ Bernard Barton. 


FATE. 
On what strange grounds we build our hopes and fears! 
Man's life is all a mist, and in the dark 
Qur fortunes meet ts. 
If fate be not, then what can we foresee ? 
And how can we avoid it, if it be ?—Dryden. 
We all must tread the path of fate: 
And ever shakes the mortal urn, 
Whose lot embarks us soon or late, 
On Sharon's boat—ah, never to return. 
Francis. 
Man, though limited 
By fate, may vainly think his actions free, 
While all he does was at his hour of birth, 
Or by his gods, or potent stars, ordained.—Rowe. 


But fate whirls on the bark, 
And the rough gale sweeps from the rising tide 
The lazy calm of thought. 
Sir-Edward Lytton Bulwer. 
What fates impose, that men must needs abide; 
It boots not to resist both wind and tide. 
Shakspeare. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY CHRISTMAS. 


BY MIRIAM ALLEN. 





(CONCLUDED. ] 


As I looked at Alex’s commanding figure and his 
fine countenance, which bore the impress of thought 
and power, as I appreciated the charm of his fasci- 

nating and idered what effect it might 




















have upon the emotional nature of a young girl, a 
sudden solution of Miss Cole’s “ secret grief” dawned 
upon me. 
Mr. Montague, saying he must see what kept Annie 
so long away, left the room, and I strolled to the ad- 
joining conservatory, which was magical in the pale 
moonlight, with its perfumed air, and its association 
with Marion. Suddenly, a sweet but tremulous voice 
spoke by my side: 
“ Guardian, is it you?” 
I looked around in surprise, when I was pushed 
violently against the wall, and a voice by no means 
sweet, but hoarse with intense passion, muttered: 
“Why, why was I so shamefully deceived! How 
could I mistake you for him, just because your height 
and figures are alike? Alike! No, no! Never was 
one like him!” 
“Miss Cole,” said I, gently, for I pitied her too 
much to resent her rudeness, ‘I regret that I have 
caused you disappointment.” 
“ Disappointment! Impudent, presuming boy! 
What do you mean? Leave me!” No,” said she, as 
I attempted to speak, “I willnot hear you. Go!’ 
And she wrung her hands wildly. 
I hesitated, for I feared she was mad, and that I 
ought not to leave her; but as I saw that my pres- 
ence only increased her passion, I returned to the 
drawing-room. 
After tea, Annie told me that Miss Cole wished to 
see me in the conservatory. I found her there, per- 
fectly self-possessed. 
“Mr. Efford,” said she, with a slow, deliberate 
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: M assembled at the house in the evening. I was sur- 
Portical Quotations. prised at Marian’s appearance. I had fancied that 
am . ber deafness would render her shy and silent in so- 
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ST ee ee genius of the occasion. She had a kind word for all, 
PARTING. and every one followed her with a smile of benison. 
We part—no matter how we part; Very different was Miss Cole’s demeanor. A chosen 
There are some thoughts we utter not, few she condescended to recognize, but those few she The idea of it! 
. Deep treasured in our inmost heart, enchanted. Her conversation was brusque, abrupt 
Never revealed, and ne'er forgot! and brilliant. I was amused to notice the very sum- 


mary style with which she annihilated numerous 
young men of her acquaintance, who very commend- 
ably tried to make themselves agreeable. Amiable 
young ladies, too, who approached with extended 
hand and cordial greeting, she chilled with the 
slightest bow, keeping her own hands quietly folded 
the while. I never saw her give her hand in greeting 
to any one but Alex Montagueggand then it was 
hastily withdrawn, as if she regre the familiarity. 
The chief attraction of the evening was the Christ- 
mas tree, brilliant with burning tapers and costly 
trifles. May was perfectly loaded with gifts, which 
she accepted with the frank delight of a child. Miss 
Cole received a goodly share of mementves, but, with 
one exception, she replaced them upon the tree, say- 
ing the givers might retain them to fulfil the demands 
of society at some future time. The gift she conde- 
scended to accept was a Bible, quaintly bound in 
carved walnut and clasped with silver. 
“1 thought you would like this, Vilena,” said her 
guardian. ‘I notice silver ornaments when I select 
anything for you, as you seem to prefer silver to gold. 
Why is it?” 
“You selected silver before you knew that I pre- 
ferred it. Do you remember that antique silver ring 
you gave me on my tenth birthday?” 
“Thad forgotten it, Vilena.” 
“7 have it yet, guardian.” 
“Do you wear it yet?” he asked, laughing, at the 
same time taking her hand, as if to look for the ring. 
But she tore it away, and with a wild light in her 
eyes, walked rapidly to another part of the room. 
I was near, and could but marvel that a man of 
Alex’s penetration should not have suspected Miss 
Cole’s unhappy passion. She soon subdued her feel- 
ings, and maintained a proud composure during the 
evening. 
The next.day was the Sabbath. The young ladies 
and I attended church in Copsely. Sambo drove to 
the oid chapel—a pleasant ride of two miles. After 
the morning service, Marian left us to attend a Sab- 
bath-school, where she had a class. 
Sambo appeared at the vestibule promptly, and 
informed us that he would take us home and come 
back for Miss Marian at the close of Sabbath-school. 
““We will walk home,” said Miss Cole, “if Mr. 
Efford does not object, and you can remain here with 
the horses till Miss Elwyn is ready to return.” 
It was a fair winter’s day, with just enough keen- 
ness in the air to make a long walk through it agree- 
able, so I acquiesced, willingly. 
We had gone a few steps when Miss Cole stepped 
back “to renew her orders,” as she said Sambo was 
stupid. I offered to impress any instructions she 
might desire upon his benighted mind; but she re- 
plied, with a haughty smile, that she preferred to be 
queen without a prime-minister. 
On her return, I waited to see what subject of con- 
versation she would introduce, feeling sure it would 
be some literary one which would last till we reached 
Lynn; but I was mistaken. We proceeded for a little 
way in silence. At last she said: 
“Did you notice Miss Elwyn as we came out of 
church? Looked saintly, did she not?” 
** She is saintly,” I rejoined. 
“ And youare very much in love with this ‘saint.’ 
Ah, Mr. Efford?” 
I bad been remarkably patient with this strange 
young lady, but I was now too indignant to be still. 
“TI do not know that you have any right to be my 
confessor, Miss Cole,” I exclaimed. 
“Hm! I don’t aspire to be. But, speaking of 
Miss Elwyn—she is saintly, according to the common 
understanding of that word. Every day she reads 
her Bible and prays—I mean, says her prayers. 
When I want to see a tableau, I steal softly to her 
room and watch her, kneeling by her bed at night. 
She looks as if she felt so good,,so satistied with her 
little, meaningless actions of the day, passing them 
up to Heaven with white hands and a pure heart. 
But ‘still, I like her very much—very! She is an ex- 
ceedingly charming girl—and beautiful. Beauty is 
my admiration. If I could choose between Mr. Mon- 
tague’s genius and Mrs. Montague’s beauty, I should 











yer, simply for their own amusement.” 
“Very well,” said I, “I will consider so.” 


she exclaimed, passionately : 
* You cannot deceive me, Mr. Eftord!”’ 


secret is sate with me.” 

* No, no! 
—I! cannot bear it!’ 

She ran hastily from the apartment, and I joined 
the pleasant company in another room. Very soon, 
Miss Cole entered, every mark of her recent passion 
gone. 

q The next day was Christmas. A large company 





manner, “lawyers sometimes acquire a habit of 
acuteness and suspicion. Perhaps you imagine that | are very much sought after,” she went on, after a 
you have to-night discovered a mystery, and can solve | pause; ‘‘ but whoare the Elwyns? Simply, beautiful 
it. Consider that some persons may enjoy exciting | looking people. Theodore Elwyn, the only son, is a 
the suspicions of a young and quite self-reliant law- | statuesque looking person—fair as marble, with the 
same gold-brown hair and angelic eyes ax his ‘ saint- 
You would think him divine—till you 
She confronted me, and gazing earnestly in my But then, he is quite intelligent, 
face with an intensity of expression I never before 
witnessed, she remained silent for a moment; then 


“| cannot, indeed, Miss Cole. But trust me. Your 


1 will not have any one know about me 


choose the beauty—for me, a woman.” 


ly’ sister’s. 

heard him talk! 

compared with May.” 
“What do you mean?” 


all her beauty.” 
* Yes,’ said Miss Cole. 
could not have enraged me more. 


Cole. 
“ Nover,” I rejoined. 





gown, and peasant hat, trimmed with natural roses. 


fainted, and, of course, was carried out of church in 
the arms of the military cousin! It is only just to 
say that Marian has never given proof of such in- 
tense love of the picturesque. 
sincerity. Every sweet word, every charming glance 
she lavishes on a company such as crowded our rooms 
last evening, comes from her heart. She means them 
all; you will find this true, Mr. Efford.” 


trance of the lawn; then Miss Cole exclaimed, 
abruptly: 


affections, as some other persons may have.” 
her eyes, which I remembered afterwards. 
Alex remarked, as we sat down to dinner. 
that Miss Elwyn has been invited to dine at the 
rector’s. 


child, this evening, and she will ride home with him.” 


Sambo’s veracity. 


Just before the sermon, Miss Bertha 


You will find her all 


I did not reply. We walked in silence to the en- 


“Do you know I quite like you, Mr. Effurd?” 

* Indeed!” I remarked. 

“You need not fear. I have no designs upon your 
As she said this, a vindictive gleam flashed from 
“T am sorry we shall not see Marian till night,” 


“Why not?” exclaimed Miss Cole and I, together. 
‘Sambo drove home a few minutes since. He said 


He is coming up to Lynn to christen a 
This story was so plausible that we did not question 


Directly after dinner, I was going to my room. 


Alex and Annie I knew would attend church, Miss 
Cole was alone in the library, and I did not care to 
encounter her. Annie begged me to interest that 
strange young lady in some way. ' 
“It is not well for her to be alone too much,” said 
she; ‘‘she is always worse after it.” 


and handed it to him. 


told you. You have been serving another besides 
me, unknown to him.” 


anoder when I serbed you. 
one, and dis am de last time I work for dat mussa. 
I will not tell ob you. 


The Elwyns 


I exclaimed, angrily. 
“Miss Elwyn is highly educated, and sensible with 


She said this in such a quizzical, contemptuous 
tone, that, had she called May a fool, outright, she 


“Did you ever see Marian’s sisters?” said Miss 


“They are all married now. They are very much 


I yielded like a martyr. Miss Cole relieved me 
from the undesired conversation I had anticipated. 
Taking a volume of Milton from the library, she pro- 
posed reading aloud to me. Of course, I gladly ac- 
quiesced. I never heard finer elocution. She had 
evidently studied ‘ Paradise Lost” with such an 
appreciation as only genius is endowed with, and she 
rendered the grand thoughts of that sacred poem 
with marvellous power and pathos. 
She had been reading an hour or two, when Marian 
walked in. Her cheeks were flushed, and she seemed 
very tired. We were surprised to see her. She ex- 
plained that she waited for Sambo, and then conclud- 
ing that he had forgotten to come for her, she had 
undertaken the walk. His story about the rector she 
knew nothing of. 
I fancied that Miss Cole’s face wore a sinister ex- 
pression, as she exclaimed, “Sambo is a rare coach- 
man.” 
Marian untied her bonnet wearily, and walked 
toward the fire. She had hardly come within the 
influence of the pleasant warmth, when she became 
fearfully white, and fell to the floor. As I rushed to 
raise her, Miss Cole whispered, sneeringly : 
“ Military cousin, scene first!” 
I carried my light burden to a cooler room, where 
she soon revived, and, covered with confusion, rettied 
to her room. 
“She has recovered! I am so relieved!” said 
Miss Cole. ‘But is it not very strange about her 
walking home? What if Sambo had disappointed 
her—she might have returned with Mr. Montague 
and your cousin. She knows very well that she can 
never endure such a walk—and in this wind, too! 
Strange that she should rush to the fire the first 
thing. Of course, the heat, with her fatigue and 
chilliness, would make her faint.” é“ 
We returned to the drawing-room. May’s bonnet 
lay upon the carpet, for her nerveless hands unclasped 
their hold, in her unconsciousness. Miss Cole seized 
it, tossing the dainty fabric in a contemptuous way. 
‘‘ How fortunate,” she exclaimed, “that Miss El- 
wyn should have taken this off before she tainted! 
She could not have done a wiser thing, even had she 
known she would faint—which she did not, of course! 
And then, too, she looked far lovelier without it—her 
bright hair set free, and floating in such entrancing 
ripples of light and shade over your protecting arm. 
I see distrust in your face. Let me reassure you. 
Miss Bertha was accused, it is true, of pretended 
illness, but Miss Marian’s misfortune was really a 
fauint—or a feint ?” 
“ Miss Cole,” I exclaimed, indignantly, ‘you read 
aright, if you can see distrust in my face. I am dis- 
trustful, but not of Miss Elwyn.” 
I soon repaired to my room, and was absorbed in 
thinking over the occurrences of the day. I heard— 
but as ifin a dream—the jingle of sleighbells which 
accompanied the return of the church-goers. Alex’s 
voice I heard, in tones of surprise and anger. Then 
a)l was still, only the pleasant bustle of tea-getting, 
whose dim echoes stole up to my room. 


the western mountains as he went to bed, but it soon 
shivered in her cloudy drapery. 


turning from the window, when I saw Miss Cole. 
She was standing daintily on the cold snow, her small 
hand gathering up in graceful folds the trailing skirt 
of her black dress. It was a striking picture—the 
dark, graceful figure agaizst“the white snow, and 


The wind blew shrill out doors—the air became 
sharper. The benevolent sun kindled a bright fire on 


burned away to a dull blue sky; and then the moon 
Nature did not 
speak soothingly to my excited feelings, and I was 


Sambo suddenly appeared round the corner of the 


* O to be druv oft dis way!” he moaned. ‘To have 


Miss Cole took from her pocket a well-filled purse 


**Here, Sambo. You deserve it, for saying what I 


“Ho, ho!” cried Sam. “I knowed IL was serbing 


De debble was de oder 


May I neber see you agin!” 

He flung the purse at her feet, and ran away. Miss 
Colg remained for a moment, looking with a strangely 
rigid expression at the winter sky; then she walked 
slowly into the house. 

I hastened to find Sambo to assure him that I 
would reinstate him in Mr. Montague’s favor; for I 
felt sure that, however much appearances might be 
against him, he was not to be blamed most. 1 des- 
patched him to my father’s place, to serve as groom 
to my horse, till Mr. Montague should recall him. 
“Well,” I soliloquized, as I returned to my room, 
“this Christmas visit waxes tragical as it draws to 
anend. What shall I do now?” 

I determined that events were not ripe enough yet 
for me to interfere. I said nothing to Alex about his 
‘discarded coachman, only to express common-place 
regrets. I studied Miss Cole. She was an enigma 
with but one solution, and that one too dreadful to 
be admitted. 

That evening, Mr. and Mrs. Montague and Miss 
Cole rode a few miles away to attend a lecture, and 
Marian and I were alone in the drawing-room. She 
was pale from her recent illness and agitation, but 
how lovely she looked in her soft crimson wrapper! 

It surprises me when I think how confidentially we 
conversed that,evening. I told her most freely my 
past life, as if 1 were talking with my good angel, and 
she rewarded me with equal frankness. 

I never saw acharacter like hers, where the ten- 
derest sympathy was blended with such merriment. 
One trait softened her humor so that it never became 
satire; the other prevented her sentiment from being 
sentimentality. It was a combination of qualities 
that had long been my ideal, therefore I should have 
loved May had she been as ugly as an ogre. 

Among the unpleasant reminiscences of my child- 
hood, was a great aunt who was exceedingly deaf. I 
often pitied Uncle Gershom for being linked to such 
a torment. She was very suspicious—always imag- 
ining that the conversation which she coukl not hear 
was slander about her; and then would follow such a 
tirade as only an enraged woman can give. When I 
left home for college, Uncle Gershom followed me to 
the gate, and said, solemnly: 

‘“ All manner of blessings upon you, and whatever 
affliction you may have, pray Heaven it be not a deaf 
wife!” 

And now—what would my kind old kinsman have 
said?—I prayed Heaven I might never have a wile, 
if she were not deaf! For an’s deafness was a 
positive charm. It not only her gentle manner 
a pretty earnestness, but it had brought with it an 
angelic patience, as touching as it was rare. 
I could not help showing her the interest I took in 
her. Sometimes, I flattered myself that she returned 
it, and then, I feared I was deceived; for her child- 
like frankness led her to acknowledge just as sweetly 
the attentions she received from others besides me. 


But that evening I would not listen to coubts. I 
determined to know my fate. I think May must 
have suspected my intention, for the deepening color 
of her cheeks, the halt-roguish expression of her blue 
eyes, her tremulous lips and restless hands—all told 
of awakened emotion. The contradictory symptoms 
of sympathy and mirth almost made me desperate; 
but before I had spoken, a sudden spell came over us 
—a strange, mesmeric influence. We both looked 
about involuntarily, and there we saw—Miss Cole. 
She had such a rigid expression of hate that even our 
exclamations of surprise did not move her. May, 
who feared she was ill, ran to her and took her hand, 


ice. 
“What is the matter, Lena Cole?” she pleaded. 
“ Don’t stare at meso! You frighten me.” 
Miss Cole waved her off. 
“Go, you gay little butterfly!’ said she, ina harsh, 
unnatural tone. ‘Has any woman a heart but me? 
Could I see sincere, passionate eyes turned upon me, 
and laugh and blush and play with my pretty hands, 
flinging back upon the tormenting shores of uncer- 
tainty the soul that sought mine—that wouldnever 
seek another? O May, child! You will drive me 
mad!” Then, with sudden change of manner, she 
addressed me. 
‘“‘ Well, Mr. Efford, how would I do for a tragic 
actress?” 
She assumed an attitude of defiance, put on a mock 
expression of hate, but through all the real hate 
glowered. May looked at her in fearful surprise, for 
there was no mistaking the scornful, repellant eyes. 
Alex and his wife came in directly, and I saw Marian 
alone no more. 
Mr. Montague and I were going to ride the next 
mcrning, and met her in the hail as we passed out. 
“ Good-by,” she said, with a forced smile so unlike 
her own merry one that I was startled. 
“You don’t mean good-by, dear child,” said Alex, 
with that paternal manner he often showed her. 
“We shall be home soon.” 
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over all trembled the pale moonlight. 


We rode to the neighboring city, and there were 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 








detained by business, and did not return to Lynn till 
evening. Miss Cole met us in the gayest spirits. 

“I am the solitary queen now,” said she, “always 
excepting Mrs. Annie, who is ruler par excellence.” 

“ What do you mean?” we questioned. 

‘Only that the foreign lover has returned, and our 
gay little butterfly has flown home. Of course you 
know—you do, Guardian, and possibly Mr. Efford is 
aware that innocent little Marian wins the hearts of 
all young gentlemen she meets. Her half-childish, 
half-coquettish gratefulness for their attentions soon 
encourages them to offer her their life-long devotion. 
Then the gay child’s blushes blanche to a saintly 
white ‘She can never marry,’ she says. ‘She is 
sure that she will sometime be entirely deaf. She 
will not be a burden to the one she loves best.’ That 
has always been the formula of her countless refusals, 
and the most adoring lover has never been able to 
change her resolve. Ah, Mr. Efford! you may won- 
der at what I tell you, but it is true. Many young 
men of May’s acquaintance think that female loveli- 
ness is not perfect without deafness! Dear little 


him trying to soften his usual bold tread as he walked 
through-the hall. He closed the library door, and all 
was still—in that part of the house. 

Many nights my slumbers had been disturbed by 
hearing Miss Cole reading aloud. Her room adjoined 
mine. To-night, I heard her soft, rapid tread going 
back and forth across her room. Suddenly, her voice 
burst forth impetuously. I knew she was not read- 
ing; my old suspicions were awakened. I left my 
seat and stepped near the thin partition wall. There 
1 could hear distinctly, and I was chilled with horror 
as I heard her rave her project. Soon her door 
opened nviselessly, and she stepped into the hall. I 
fullowed her, unsuspected, till she entered the room 
where Mrs. Montague was sleeping. She walked 
stealthily to the bedside, and raising the dark hair 
that clustered in graceful curls upon the pillow, she 
said, low, but with intense feeling: 

“So this was the beauty that charmed him. How 
could he like this, when he used to so praise my gold- 
en hair? Ah, silly, pretty face! Two years, and the 


crystal tried to outshine each other. 


back, winning the sun to pursue his reflections in 
the appreciative mirror, the brilliant little chandelier, | Vilena’s death. One ¢h 
and all over the cozy breakfast-table, where silver and | you. The day she died, she handed me a sealed 
Sunnier than | packet, addréssed to you, which she requested me to 


anything, was Cousin Annie, who was trying, as she | forward as soon as possible. I do not know what. it 
said, “to drive away the horrors” from Alex. 
“Ah, ‘sparkling brown eyes!’” I thought, as 1 
gazed at her. ‘You did, indeed, ‘awake in para- 
dise!’ Thank God that it was an earthly one; for 
could a heavenly paradise be as happy, if you entered 
it by the fearful gate of murder?” 
Alex begged to hear all I had to tell him. 
“ Not une word, till the poor boy has been refresh- 
ed by breakfast,” said Annie. 
Then, suddenly losing the bright cheerfulness, | from them. I grasped it hastily, and read: 
which I had not suspected was put on, she burst into 
tears, and it was long before Alex cuuld soothe her. 
The untasted breakfast was given up, and we all malicious, almost insane, you turned away from me 
went to Vilena’s deserted room. There, I told all I with @ feeling of relief, <= if escaping an enemy. 
knew of her, begitining with my encounter in the 
conservatory. My narration had an entirely different been to others, to you, in gratitude for your manly 


ce) 


have fainted! 
caused such emotion?’ 
proudly. ‘Tell him what you please, Lena Cole. 


motion peculiar to her. 
“*T followed her to her room, and if you will believ 


took her leave as any sensible person should. 


account, out of my regard for you, Mr. Efford.” 


me only to gratify her love of conquest? 
“She has seemed sad all day. After-the mail ar 


her confidence to me as well as to Vilena, to whom 
it seems, she has told all. Marian has never treated 


hesitation. 

** Never!” he rejoined. 

“1 know you will think so, Burton,” she faltered 
“but I did it with the best motives.” 


to hear what it is you could say to offend Marian.” 


were impressible yourself.” 
* And what did she say?” queried Alex. 


with that naval officer all the while.” 

Alex laughed gayly. 

“You and I wont trouble ourselves any further 
about these young people,” said he. “ i had thought, 
Cousin Burton, that you were getting as much inter- 
ested in Marian as she was in you; but your careless 
demeanor proves that you were not entirely demol- 
ished, you invincible young man!” 

My appearance, then, did not betray me; I was 
thankful for that. 

Miss Cole joined us at the supper-table, and was 
never in a more engaging mood, but I heeded her as 
little as I did the wild wind without. One day ago, I 
dreaded the hour that I was to leave Lynn; now, it 
was torture to stay, and I was glad that business 
would recall me to town on the morrow. 

The evening wore away wretchedly enough. It 
was at last ten o’clock, and I was about retiring, 
when a messenger came for Mr. Montague to draw 
up a will fora dying man. He hurried away, beg- 
ging us not to sit up for him, as he might be gone all 
night. 

I went to my room, but I could not sleep. How 
my gay bacheior friends would have iaughed to see 
that I was so deeply affected by a brief acquaintance! 
But it was no passing fancy, or I could have flung it 
off as lightly as the gayest of them. 

About midnight, Alex returned. He went at once 
| to his library, to finish some writing. I could hear 








martyr! sweet ‘Saint’ Marian! But now her divin- 
ity is unveiled, and behold! the arch coquette! For 
she has been engaged for three years to a naval offi- | reflect his image—you will reflect it no more! When 
cer; and even in her joy at his return, she did not | you open next, it will be in paradise. Happy for you, 
forget her old habits. She left a good-by for Mr. 
Montague, and when I asked her what I should say 
to Mr. Efford, she tried to speak, then turned very | Soon yours will be as white as mine—and colder !” 
white, and had you been conveniently near, she might 


“«* Well,’ said I, ‘am I to tell him that his name 
‘* Her blushes came back like a flash. She laughed, 


said she, and glided away with that swift, graceful 


it, the child was kneeling there, weeping! She soon 
apprehended that I would not countenance such 
affectation, so she resumed her usual gayety, and 


“*T suppose she expected me to tell you only of her 
weeping, etc.; but I thought best to give you a full 


‘‘Have you heard the news?” cried Cousin Annie, 
running into the hall. “That dear child has gone.” 
It was true, then; and had Marian been kind to 


rived, she came to me, and said she had received a 
letter and must go home to-day. I wanted to know 
why, of course. She seemed confused, and avoided an 
answer. I don’t know why she could not have given 


me so before. It may be that she was piqued at some- 
thing I said to her last night. You will not think I 
am foolish, Alex?” said Annie, with a pretty 


“Tell on, Annie,” interrupted Mr. Montague, “tell 
on, before Vilena comes down stairs. I am impatient 


“ Burton,” continued Annie, “ you know we ladies 
are apt to be suspicious. I fancied—don’t laugh! | take the assurance that your ward appreciated your 
maybe you thought so yourself, you conceited fellow! | mistaken kindness for these many years, only too 
I fancied that Marian was becoming too much inter- | well. Now, Mr. Efford, the maniac is ready,” she 
ested in you. Of course, she never told me so, but | said, rising with sudden energy, in spite of her wound 
there are a thousand little signs that speak louder | and weakness. 
than words. I knew, Burton, that, although you 
have been exceedingly kind to her, you bad no seri- 
ous intentions. lam perfectly acquainted with your | with a troubled look. 
youthful prejudices, and after hearing so many exe- 
crations against poor Uncle Gershom’s wife, I knew | ‘I have ordered the carriage, which I hear at the 
you would not marry an angel, if she were deaf; and | gate. I do not need your assistance. 1 will leave 
so I hinted to her that your manner towards young | you to tell what you already know to your wite. I 
ladies was always chivalrous, but that you never | will reveal all when I come back.” 


“O, not much; she laughed, as any girl would | imploring my wretched charge to confess her sin, 
have done, but she looked so pale and sad this morn- | give up her folly, and begin lite anew. She met 
ing that I fear she was troubled. And now, to think | all my entreaties with sarcastic retorts. 
of my being such a goose! fearing she was interested | had been to church occasionally,” she said, “and had 
ina handsome cousin of mine, when ber heart was | listened to the most pathetic efforts. She really 






novelty not yet worn off! Narrow, ignorant heart! 
how little you appreciate him whose name you bear! 


color only reminds me of my own pallid cheeks! 


She fairly clenched her hands in her madness, and 
seizing a pillow, she was about to press it upon my 
cousin’s face, when I rushed forward, and before her 
astonishment gave her breath to speak, I had carried 
her to her own room. 

“Tnsulting boy! What do you mean?” she gasped, 
atlength. ‘ What right have you to do this?” 

“The simple right of preventing murder and se- 
curing a maniac!” I exclaimed. 
“Would God I were mau!” she cried. “ Why did 
you thwart me? This is not your concern. At least,” 
she shrieked, “you cannot prevent all. I vowed 
that either Annie or I should die to-night!” 

Before I could avert her hand, she had grasped a 
knife and plunged it into her side. I turned the di- 
rection of the blade, so that she was not severely 
wounded, but, exhausted by the degree of her des- 
peration, she sank in a swoon. I did not wish to 
alarm the household, so I took again in my arms the 
repulsive yet pitiable burden, and bore her down 
~ | stairs to the library. 
Alex’s coolness was equal to the emergency. He 
was not surprised to hear that she had been attacked 
with temporary insanity. I did not detail the 
“method in her maduess ” respecting Cousin Annie. 
>| Isimply stated that she had wounded herself. He 
1! aided me in dressing the wound. At last, she opened 
her eyes and fixed them upon Alex. 
“So you sit coolly by, Guardian, though 1 ama 
wounded maniac!” 

“ Hush, Vilena!” said Alex, soothingly. 
“So you think I am really insane? Ahno! My 
» | mind is, unfortunately, too strong for that. But I 
will act as insane as you please, if you will only take 
me to an asylum to-night. I beg it asa favor. Ah, 
can you sit there with the only thought in your heart 
that ] am insane? Alex, when you know all, dare 
not come to see me; and now at our last parting, 


e 


“‘It is best for her to go at once,” I said, to Alex. 
**You do not doubt her insanity?” he whispered, 


“The asylum is the only place for her,” I rejoined. 


The asylum was not many miles distant, and 1 
spent most of the time during our strange journey in 


“She 


feared I could not surpass Dr, B—— or Bishop N——. 
I was only wasting breath.” 

““Why do you not inquire about Marian?” said 
she, with bitter emphasis. 

* Do not speak of her!’”’ I exclaimed. 

**Very well! Some day, perhaps, you will wish 
you had heard all that I can tell you. But as you 
please. Am I near my prison?” 

The coachman answered her question by opening 
the carriage door. 

“IT am to take up the ‘insane’ role so soon,” said 
she, ‘‘ that what I have to say must be said quickly. 
When you meet an acknowledged coquette, lavish 
your attentions if you wish. When you see the only 
one you can always love, then, if she loves you, act 
as you feel; but, beware how you treat with winning 
kindness a young and romantic girl. Better-hearted, 
nobler-minded men than you, have, in their blind- 
ness, caused life-long misery.” 

The keepers hal no doubt that Miss Cole was in- 
sane. Her wild eyes, her strange gestures and inco- 
herent mutterings were proof enough to them of her 
madness. Her father had been greatly beloved in 
that part of the country, and I had only to say that 
she was the daughter of General Cole, when I was 
assured that she would be kindly treated. 

It was broad daylight when I returned to Lynn. 
Annie, with a woman’s tact, had made the break fast- 





Sparkling brown eyes, that are beautiful because you 


effect upon my auditors from what I anticipated. 


blame her for loving you, Alex!” 


still in danger. 


have dared to kill her.” 


tague’s favor. 


the day I returned to town. 


boy!” 


me haggard ; yet 1 had brought from it one cherished 
thought—the memory of Marian. I could never be- 
lieve her false or unkind. 
A few months later, I received this letter from my 
cousin: 
“ My DELIVERER :—For so I always call you when 
I speak of Cousin Burt—you will be sorry to hear 
that Miss Cole is ill, of brain-fever. Or, rather, that 
has been her disease. The fever has gone, leaving 
her so very weak that there is but little hope of her 
recovery. I have wanted to visit her, to assure her 
of my forgiveness, but Alex thinks it is not safe. 
“Marian Elwyn has often been to see Vilena, and 
her visits have had a most desirable effect. Marian 
has even persuaded her to hear some of the most 
comforting of the Psalms. Before that, Vilena would 
not have the Bible in her room. 
“ By the way, Marian is not married yet. She is 
Pr 1 to be ged to C lore D d, but 
the family do not acknowledge it. May was here the 
other day, and I tried to interrogate her, but she 
avoided the subject. I presume she wishes her en- 
gagement to be secret, at present. But wasn’t it odd 
in her to tell Vilena? 
“Tom Blanchard is lately engaged to Josie Blair. 
If you are not ‘mortgaged,’ as Sambo would say, 
why can’t you fancy Miss Josie’s sister Prue? She 
is visiting on Mt. Vernon street, and Tom would take 
you there any evening. Very affectionately, 
“ANNIE L. M. 
“Pp. S.— Alex has just come home, with the 
startling intelligence that our poor ward is dead! 
Marian was with her to the last. About an hour be- 
fore she died, she said, in her quick way: 
“Do you think it would be well to ask their for- 
giveness ?’ 
““*O yes, indeed!’ said Marian. 
***T do, then,’ said Vilena; ‘and, what is ore, I 
forgive him. Now, good-by, all. For the first time 
in long years, I can go to sleep easily.’ 
“She closed her eyes, and did not speak again. I 
can write no more to-day. ANNIE.” 





For hours I remained absorbed in reverie. But this 
world is a kaleidoscope. Sorrows and joys are sadly 
jumbled. I was roused by the entrance of Tom Blan- 
chard, happy and jubilant. 

“What is the matter, Burt?” he cried. “ Blue is 
not becoming to your style. Come with me, and 
you’ll never meditate again after this sort:” 

I accompanied him, unwillingly, to Mt. Vernon 
street, where Miss Blair and her sister received us 
cordially. I thought that Miss Josie was a nice pret- 
tyish girl, but I could hardly agree with Tom, that 
she was “an angel.” As for Prue—the merry little 
witch !—it were impossible not to be pleased with her; 
but I could as soon have fallen in love with a bob-o- 
link, as with her. 

A few days later, I received a sealed package. This 
I laid aside, to examine the accompanying note. I 
had never before seen that delicate writing, but I 





room unusually attractive. The curtains were looped 





knew what dear hand had traced it. 


“Poor woman!” said Annie, trembling at the Bon Syere Oy OF Snmane, Bat Rent tee: 
thought of what she had escaped. “I will never 


Mr. Montague was too indignant to speak for a long were far too frank and honorable for that. I saw 
is it not? Fair, hateful face, where the changing | time. iv 
“I wish I could believe she was insane,” he said, at | 9°"" —e 
: M love again. I then thought Marian to be as I repre- 
last; “‘ but we have no right to excuse her thus. The Santed Ler th) eeuma ¥ein usGlal Deanty, uiwo 
murderess of my wife cannot be forgiven in a mo- y 2 cod “A Nesechediae 
ment.” And he folded Annie closer, as if she were 


“ But, Alex,” pleaded my cousin, “she thought you 
loved her. Indeed, I think I could have been almost 
as desperate in her place. Though—no! I could not 


“She had no reason to think that I loved her,” said 
Alex, indignantly. “ My kindness to her was only 
the cold prompting of duty, enlivened sometimes, 
perhaps, by pity for her orphaned condition. A girl 
peared mrpeomered beer afloat t > ae ra tional p.oof to believe this, and that alone urged her 
love! I pity her,” he added, somewhat softened, 
“but she shall never enter this house again. She 
shall never see my darling, whom she sought to kill.” 
Before I left Lynn that afternoon, I had the satis- 
faction of seeing Sambo reinstated in Mr. Mon- 


My friend, Tom Blanchard, met me in the street 


“Are you Burt Efford, or his father?” he exclaim- 
ed. ‘You look nearer forty than twenty-five, my 


The care and agony of that week had indeed made 





“Mrs. Montague has written you the particulars of 
thing remains for me to tell 


is; but if, in some wild freak, she has sent you any- 
thing which could wound your feelings, let me en- 
treat you not to mind it. Excuse that unfortunate 
woman. I know she felt kindly to you, at heart, for 
she has spoken of you most gratefully, as I am sure 
she has every reason to do. MARIAN ELwyn.” 


The package contained some choice German books. 
As I was turning their attractive leaves, a letter tell 


“Mr. EFForD:—When you saw me last, angry, 


You were mistaken! Wicked, mad, unjust as I have 
sympathy, I have ever sought to be friendly and true. 


“From the first, I was sure that your winning 
manner would never tempt you to be a trifler. You 


that you were charmed with Marian, and I knew, if 
d to deepen, you vould never 





thy of you. By every means—by bribery, falsehood, 
intrigue—I strove to disclose to you her character, 
in all its shallowness and treachery. I thought I was 
doing. her no wrong. She seemed to be only coquett- 
ing with you. 
“ The incident of C ‘e Demond’s return fa- 
vored my design. He was a former suitor of May, 
and I kiéW he was anxious to renew his proposals. 
I circulated the story of her engagement. 

“T toid Marian that Mrs. Montague was displeased 
with her for seeking to interest you. She had addi- 





departure from Lynn, She has never spoken of her 
love for you to any one; but you may be sure it is 
yours. 

“In my wretched banishment, that angel gir) for- 
gave me all, andcameto me. She has borne with my 
ungovernable caprices. Her loveliness melted my 
heart. I have given up all now—my blighted hopes, 
my pride—and humb!y hope that the All-merciful 
One has forgiven me. I. have forgiven Alex, but 
T would rather make my last request of you and 
Marian. Let a plain, marble shaft be erected over 
my grave. No name need be carved there, to gratify 
a stranger’s idle curiosity—only these passages, which 
are my solace now: 

«Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow.’ 

“«* He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up 
all their wounds.’” 


The earliest train of the next day bore me to Ma- 
rian’s home in Islington, There I found her, and we 
have never parted since. 

Time may fade her golden hair to silver; care may 
plough wrinkles where love paints wild roses now; 
sorrow and age may steal her childish grace, but her 
pure soul, which is more beautiful than its lovely 
shrine, can change, only to become diviner. 

Tom Blanchard, looking impertinently over my 
shoulder, exclaims: 

“Very fine! But, remember, Burton, you are 
writing by the light of the honey-moon. Let me help 
you toa closing sentence. It shall be sentimental 
enough, and truer than yours. Ahem! 

“Winter may rave without, or summer burn all 
freshness from the earth, but in Burton’s home there 
will be always May.” 

“ That is nothing but a wretched pun!” I exclaimed. 
“ But it is true, you know,” persisted Tom; “and 
you’d better call your Christmas story finished.” 

For once, I took his advice. 


SHAKSPEARE’S WOMEN. 
John Ruskin, in a recent lecture, discourses about 
woman—her education, and place in the world. He 
calls upon august witnesses, and evokes their testi- 
mony respecting what they hold to be “the true dig- 
nity of woman, and her mode of help to man.” He 
takes Shakspeare thus: Note broadly in the outset, 
Shakspeare has no heroes—he has only heroines. 
There is not one entirely heroic figure in all his plays, 
except the slight sketch of Henry the Fifth, exagger- 
ated for the purposes of the stage, and the still 
slighter Valentine, in the “‘ Two Gentlemen of Vero- 
na.” In his labored and perfect plays, you have no 
hero. Othello would have been one, if his simplicity 
had not been so great as to leave him the prey of 
every base practice round him; but he is the only ex- 
ample even approximating the heroic type. Coriola- 
nus, Cesar, Antony, stand in flawed strength, and 
fall by their vanities; Hamlet is indolent and drowsi- 
ly speculative; Romeo an impatient boy; the Mer- 
chant of Venice languidly submissive to adverse for- 
tune; Kent, in ‘‘ King Lear,” is entirely noble at 
heart, but too rough and unpolished to be of true use 
at the critical time, and he sinks into the office of a 
servant only. Orlando, no less noble, is yet the de- 
spairing tor of chance, followed, comforted, saved by 
Rosalind. Whereas there is hardly a play that has 
not a perfect woman in it, stead fastin grave hope and 
errorless purpose. Cordelia, Desdemona, Isabella, 
Hermione, Imogen, Queen Katherine, Perdita, Silva, 
Viola, Rosalind, Helena, and last, and perhaps love- 
liest, Virgilia, are all faultless—conceived in the high- 











est heroic type of humanity. 
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A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK. 

M. Alphonse de Lamartine, whose sturdy inde- 
pendence and love of liberty made him so much 
admired in his earlier manhood, seems in his old age 
to have lost these virtues, and to have surrendered 
entirely to his former rival, the present emperor of 
the French. In the last number of his ‘‘ Entretiens 
Letteraires,” he presents to the world his views on 
the Mexican question. He gives his entire support 
to the policy of the emperor, and starts out with the 
enunciation of this fundamental principle, which he 
declares is ‘true, not radical,” and which he prints 
in appalling capitals: ‘ The globe is the property of 
man: the new continent, America, is the property 
of Europe.” Having thus settled his “‘ base of oper- 
ations,” he proceeds to argue that itis the duty of 
the European governments to foresee events and pro- 
tect ‘‘ the Latin race,” or, in other words, to keep a 
keen eye upon the movements of the United States, 
and oppose and bully them whenever the least op- 
portunity presents itself. This he declares must be 
done, or, in twenty-five years, the whole world will 
be overrun with American fillibustering expeditions. 
He declares that the possessions of Mexico cannot be 
left to our mercy, as our control of the mines, crops 
and commerce of that country would make us mas- 
ters of the world. This he assures us was the secret 
thoughts of the Mexican expedition, which neither 
England, Spain nor France itself understood, and 
gravely and modestly tells us, that of this expedi- 
tion he “alone in France has seen the general 
utility.” He also declares that the allies will soon 
see this, and return to the support of the expedition; 
and closes the article with a picture of the people 
against whom he would have Europe array itself. 
We have only space for a few extracts. Doubtless, 
our readers, after recognizing their lifelike portraits 
drawn by the master hand of the great poet, will be 
filled with the most poignant regret that they are not 
members of the “ Latin race.”” He says: 

‘‘The pioneers of the North do not build for time; 
the log-splitters only know how to cut down in order 
to split up the grand aristocratic trees of the forests 
which they see fall with the joy of men envious of the 
superiority of nature; their eloquence is the strug- 
gle of their legislative assemblies, into which they 
carry the rudeness of their violent manners, and 
where brutalities of gesture and of the closed fist 
take the place of the beautiful moral violences which 
the great modern or ancient orators of Europe exer- 
cise by aids of persuasion or logic, or menof refine- 
ment assembled together for the purpose of seeking 
in common after the right and justice of things. Their 
journals, i able b they cost little or 
nothing, are only so many receptacles of advertise- 
ments of the charlatanisms recommended by the 
Barnums of the press—receptacles of calumnies and 
invectives thrown out daily to the various parties, 
so as to discredit one another, and to take away their 
subscribers. Their ‘saloons’ are held in hotels; 

their circles of men which are tempered neither by 
good feeling nor by politeness towards women, are 
only so many clubs of eager tradesmen. * * * Their 
liberty, altogether personal, has always something 
about it hostile to some one; the absence of all kind- 
ness of manner gives them in general the air and 
the attitude of some one who is in the expectation of 
being insulted, or who seeks by force of pride of man- 
ner to prevent the insults that may be offered 
him. *** The art of being disagreeable is their 
second nature. *** They love no one; noone loves 
them. *** History presents no parallel of sucha 
physiognomy; pride, coldness, correctness of fea- 
tures, mechanism of gestures, munching of tobacco 
in the mouth, spit box under the feet, legs perched 
against the chimney jambs, or doubled up on them- 
selves without regard to the respect which man owes 
to man,an accent brief, monotonous, imperious, a 
disdainful air imprinted in every feature.” 
What a dreadful set of beings the Americans must 
be, to be sure. We wonder that M. de Lamartine 
does not advise Europe to let us alone, altogether. 

We might contaminate the “ Latin race” even by 

fighting it. What a pity the European powers do 

not employ M. de Lamartine as a sort of general 
missionary tu attempt our civilization. The modest 





Eight ” would be just the person to spread light and 

intelligence over this benighted land. What a dread- 

ful country it must be, where the people cut down 

“‘ the grand, aristocratic trees of the forests,” only to 

make way for the most powerful cities and fruitful 

fields in the world. How greatly in need of the ser- 

vices of M. de Lamartine are the people who have 

produced a Washington, an Adams. How much 

have they fallen below the “ Latin race” in these 
degenerate days, when even the beaten party in their 
recent struggle has produced soldiers that have no 
peers in the Old World. How greatly inferior to the 
glorious Aztecs, is that nation at whose frown all 
Europe (‘the Latin race” and all) trembles as with 
anague. Really the penetration of M. de Lamartine 
is remarkable, and it is surprising that with his 
usual modesty he did not declare in this case, too, 
“JT, alone in all Europe have seen these great 
truths.” 

How strange it is that ‘ the Latin race ” have been 
so blind to the gigantic abilities of their great cham- 
pion. Really, after thinking calmly over the whole 
matter, it seems incredible that they shoul! ever 
have been so stupid as to prefer a Raspail to a 
Lamartine. 

But not only does the article we are considering 
afford us an insight into M. de Lamartine’s wonder- 
ful abilities, it furnishes evidence that the honest 
president of 1848, the eloquent eulogizer of the 
Girondists, has become disgusted with principles 
which have brought him much honor and little pay, 
and has concluded to place his immense talents at 
the more lucrative service of “ the Latin race,” and 
that henceforth the world is to regard him, not as 
the suffering ch ion of freedom, but as the money- 
making apostle ofdespotism. Perhaps M. de Lamar- 
tine has caught some of the sordid spirit of the 
Americans, whose picture he has drawn so faithfully, 
and has come to the conclusion that principles that 
don’t pay are not worth advocating. 

Be this as it may, it is with more pity than anger 
that we chronicle the fall of one whose stern adhe- 
sion to a certain principle has hitherto commanded 
the admiration even of his enemies; and, sunk in 
degradation as we are, covered over as we are with 
sordidness, we Americans have still enough of the 
divine fire left burning in our souls to lament with 
sincerity the fall of Alphonse de Lamartine. 








WAKE. 

In England, the term wake was applied to certain 
holiday festivals, once universally celebrated in that 
land, and still continued in some secluded districts. 
Wakes were introduced into England about the time 
of the conversion of the Saxons to Christianity, and 
were designed to commemorate the birthday of the 
saint to whom some particular church was dedicated, 
and the anniversary of the dedication. The ecclesi- 
astical day was then reckoned from sunset to sunset, 
and the festival extended through the same space of 
time. On the evening previous to the festival day, 
the inhabitants performed their devotions, as a prep- 
aration for the next day, and as these ceremonies 
sometimes extended far into the night, they were 
given the name of wakes; but afterwards the term 
was applied not only to the preparatory vigils, but to 
the festival itself. 

These wakes became, in course of time, the occa- 
sions of such boisterous and indecent revels, that 
Henry VIII. endeavored to regulate them, but with 
little effect. Finally, the practice died out, except in 
certain remote localities, where it still exists. 

In Ireland, the term is, according to Miss Edge- 
worth, applied to “a midnight meeting, held pro- 
fessionally for the indulgence of holy sorrow, but 
usually converted into orgies of unholy joy.” It is 
confined almost exclusively to the humbler classes. 
Upon the death of some relative or friend, the body 
is laid out and covered with a sheet, except the face, 
which is exposed and surrounded by lighted tapers. 
The friends and relatives of the deceased are then 
collected, and the body is “‘ waked ” by the assembled 
company. Aftera prolonged indulgence in a wild 
and fantastic species of grief, the guests are enter- 
tained as sumptnously as the means of the family 
will permit. Whiskey forms one of the principal 
portions of the feast, and the wake generally ends in 
an uproar or a free fight, in which the corpse is some- 
times roughly handled. 


AN OLD RELIC GONE. 

Those who remember Paris as it was when they 
last visited it, will be sorry to learn that it has just 
lost one of its most characteristic features. 
In the year 1820, a pastry cook named Montburn 
opened a shop on the Boulevard, near the theatre of 
the Gymnase. In this establishment he realized 
twenty thousand dollars a year, by selling exclusively 
a paste cailed egalife. He sold his establishment 
and was succeeded by others who prospered as well. 
The sales of this cake were so great that for several 
years six women were employed from nine in the 
morning until midnight, in serving customers. The 
shop became a fashionable resort, and was frequented 
by all parties and classes. Every evening, the Bou- 
levard was crowded with persons waiting their turn 
to be served, and so great was the crowd that it was 
necessary to place a policeman on the Boulevard to 
preserve order. In time, however, the fashion 
changed, and the shop was frequented only by those 
who remembered the good days they had once known 
there. 
Lately, after an existence of forty-five years, the 
shop has been removed; doubtless to make way for 








and candid historian of the ‘‘ Revolution of Forty- 








NEXT WEEE’S PAPER 
The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 
“ CHECKMATED!” by Fanny Stevens Bruce. 
“ Erra’s ForRTUNE,” by Kate Putnam. 
“Mr. PHILLIPS’s HIRED MAN,” by Nell Clifford. 
‘THE BITERS BITTEN,” by Mrs. P. H. Phelps. 
“ HOLE-IN-THE-DAY,” by Charles Cutterfield. 
“ BENNY’S ADVENTURE,” by George Jay Varney. 
“* BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 
“Sr. MAuR: or, The Ghost of Hendee Hall,” by 
Etta W. Pierce. 
**BARBARA’S INHERITANCE,” by Mrs. Mary A. 
Lowell. 
*“*Youne Fouxks’ CLus,” reported by William L. 
Williams. 
‘* ORPHANED,” by Emma Mortimer Babson. 
4*My OLD WuireE HAt,” by Clarence F. Buhler. 
“THAT SUMMER,” by Catharine Earnshaw. 


A BEAUTIFUL EMPRESS. 

The Empress of Austria is said to be one of the 
most beautiful of the princesses of Europe, and from 
her description would certainly seem to be a very 
charming woman. She is tall, slender, graceful, with 
a very white skin, a good deal of color, large, limpid 
blue eyes, and an amazing head of light hair, which 
she wears in eight massive braids, wound round and 
round her head, forming a magnificent diadem of 
hair, such as very few women could match from their 
own resources. She speaks all the principal tongues 
of Europe, and is particularly fond of the English 
language, which she speaks as perfectly as though it 
were her native dialect. She is an excellent musi- 
cian, paints and draws extremely well, and is one of 
the boldest and most skillful horsewomen of Austria. 
She possesses a stud of very valuable horses, and a 
pack of splendid hounds; and she is said to take the 
warmest interest in the racing and hunting of all 
Europe, and to know by heart the names of the 
heroes of the turf, biped and quadruped, of all the 
countries of Europe. In addition to all these attrac- 
tions she is said to have a remarkably good temper. 


A THOUGHTFUL EMPRESS. 

When the Empress Eugenie returned to St. Cloud 
from her visit to the cholera hospitals, her ladies-in 
waiting came to her and said, ‘‘ Your majesty has 
wronged us. You went off on a service of danger and 
would not let us attend you or even let us know, that 
your majesty was going. We hope your majesty con- 
siders us worth something better than attending 
balls and ceremonies. If we participate in your 
pleasures, we wish also toshare your dangers.” To 
this her majesty made the following imperial reply: 
‘My dear ladies, it was my duty as empress to run 
whatever risk there might be; but it was also my 
duty not to place you, mothers of families, and hav- 
ing other ties, in peril.” 








AN ENTERPRISING F1RM.— While in Boston, a tew 
days since, we called upon our friends, Messrs. Elliott, 
Thomes & Talbot, editors and proprietors of the 
Flag of our Union, American Union, Ballou’s Dollar 
Monthly, and publishers of numerous Novelettes. 
Their place of business is at No. 63 Congress street,oc- 
cupying four stories, which are used as editorial rooms, 
binding department, press rooms, composing, engrav- 
ing, and store rooms. The motive power they employ 
is a twenty horse power engine, and their boiler heats 
their building and drives their presses. Everything 
appertaining to their establishment is in fine order, 
and perfect system characterizes their entire business. 
Their publications meet with extensive sales, and we 
were pleased to see them in such a flourishing condi- 
tion.—Cape Ann Advertiser. 








A PUZZLED ENGLISHMAN.—Hon. Thomas Corwin, 
lately United States Minister to Mexico, while in iNew 
York not long ago was introduced to one of the party 
of heavy-pursed Englishmen, then travelling in our 
country, as an “Ohioan.” The British gentleman 
was at first a little puzzled to guess Mr. Corwin’s na- 
tionality, but after gazing upon his sunburned face, 
he warwly seized the honorable gentleman’s hand 
and kindly inquired whether his tribe were at peace 
with the whites! 





A FATHER’s FootstEers.—A young fellow, the son 
of an eminent dancing-master, applying to a friend 
as to what trade or profession it would be best for 
him to pursue, was answered, ‘I think you cannot 
do better than follow the steps of your father.” 





A LARGE HousEHOLD.—The palace of the Rajah 
of Mysore is filled with 800 people. He has fifty wives, 
each of whom has four attendants, and he has a large 
number of nightwatchers, prophesying Brahmins, 
officers of the zenana, etc. 





A DIFFICULT CoMMISSION.—Laura—“ Now don’t 
forget, Charley, to ask Captain Chatter for his photo- 
graph. He’s promised it so often. But the poor man 
has got no head at all.” Charley—‘‘ Then he wont 
have the face to refuse.” 





AN ANCIENT FuND.—Among the funds still re- 
maining in the hands of the corporation of London is 
the sum of two hundred pounds a year, left in trust 
‘to burn heretics.” 
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WINIFRED BERTRAM, AND THE WORLD SHE LIVED 
IN. By the author of the Schonberg-Cotta Family. 
439 Pp. Published by M. W. Dodd, 506 Broadway, 
New York. 


A charming work, and one from the perusal of 
which few will rise without feeling better and more 
ennobled. No one who has read ** The Schonberg- 
Cotta Family,” or ‘‘The Diary of Kitty Trevylyan,” 
should neglect to read this one. For sule by Lee and 
Shepard, 149 Washington street, Boston. 

THE SonG witrHouT Worps. By the author of the 
Schonberg-Cotta Family. Illustrated. 140 pp. 


Published by M. W. Dodd, 506 Broadway, New 
York. 


A book for children, and one that no little one 
should be without. It will wake an excellent Christ- 
mas gift, and one that will be readily appreciated. 
For sale by Lee & Shepard, 149 Washington street, 
Boston. 


A GENEROUS DEED. 


It is always a pleasure to record a generous deed, ‘ 
and more especially so, when the actor is one who has 
a claim upon the admiration and gratitude of the na- 
tion. The following incident will be read with pleas- 
ure by all: 

Some time ago General Gillmore found that General 
Elliott of the Southern army, who had defended Furt 
Sumter against his siege, was occupying a miserable 
hut at Port Royal, living in great poverty, and sup- 
porting his family by tishing. With true heroism the 
general obtained from the president as a p 1 
favor, the pardon of his old antagonist, and the resto- 
ration of his property. Such deeds will bind the 
North and South together with newer and stronger 
ties. 











A VALUABLE DISCOVERY.—From a gentleman 
residing in Virginia, we recently learned that a new 
and valuable vein of gold has been discovered not far 
from Richmond. It is supposed to be a part of the 
great vein which extends through Virginia and North 
Carolina, and bids fair to be one of the most remu- 
nerative portions of it in the State. We were also 
informed that some trouble has arisen in Virginia, in 
consequence of a party of negroes having commenced 
to wash gold on their own account in the old mines. 

Paris STYLES.—La Vie Parisienne announces as 
the winter fashions dresses in the antique style—not 
antique dresses—with cameos adorned with owls in 
honor of Minerva and with hieroglyphics. It also 
makes the mysterious announcements that “ short 
bodies will be made shorter still,” and that ‘‘ chignons 
will be frizzed and brought forward on the forehead.” 








A VIRGINIAN’S LAMENT.—The Richmond Times 
laments that the fine old Virginia gentlemen, who 
carried gold-headed canes and were the pride of so- 
ciety, are rapidly dying off. It ascribes the unusual 
mortality to their use of new apple brandy during the 
war, instead of good old liquors, and to other depriva- 
tions and anxicties. 

(G@"SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOL10 which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting theleaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 











THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the Flac oF ouR Union take pleas- 
ure in pr ting this b itul paper to their patrons. 
Itisa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
— during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLaG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY 
ORIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
TALES, SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOtTS reading fill its col- 
umns with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to 
please all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor 
to the Home Circe, THE CAmMr, THE CoUNTING-RooM, 
THe WorksHoP, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for 
Jour or siz numbers— never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the Brest WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much excellence in 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 





Onecopyoneyear - - - = = = = §@4.00 
Two copies omeyear - - - 2° © = = .7.50 
Four ‘ ae” Se - - - ° Ps Ps 14.00 

e iy “ee iy 7 = = ag - 35.00 


T ° ~ 
And acopy gratis for every club of ten. 

Six months‘ subscriptions half the above rates. 

THE FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLow’s MONTP- 

LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLacG and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the Frac and AMERICAN Union for 
$6.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
FLAG, Unton, BALLOU’S MONTHLY and NOVELETfE for 
9.50. 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 





A LUcKY RECOVERY.—A quartermaster’s check 
for $53,000 was found on a burglar arrested in New 





some new building. 


York a few days ago. Stolen from the mail. 


Canada subscribers must send twenty cents ad- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 
ELLIOTT, THOMFS & TALBOT. Praepisrers, 
63 Congress strect, Boston, Mass. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
AT NEW YBAR. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


Love, when we walked here last, 
Along by the garden fence, 

The grass was sprinkled with 
Young May's white innocence. 


And here where we lingered late, 
At the pleasant pasture bars, 
As far as we could sce 
Were yellow cowslip stars. 


Gone are the springtime flowers— 
The fields look gray and old, 

Stretched under the lowering sky, 
With never a tint of gold. 


O, rapture of sunny days! 
0, sweets of the bloom in bud! 
1 kissed your mouth, my sweet! 
But summer love's in the blood. 


To-day, ‘neath a gloomy sky, 
Your lip in sorrow curled, 
I fold you to my heart, 
And know what's true in the world. 


O, Maytime of sun and bloom, 
And passion of youth with the rest; 
Ah, faithful, waiting heart, 
This winter brave is the best. 
~ ~~ 
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The Ghost of Hendee Halt. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 





CHAPTER I. 


Y that narrow window, set like a 
loop-hole in the massive wall of 
the jail, and crossed by bars of 
rusty iron, a man stood looking 
out on the fading day. Not that 
there was anything pleasant or 
interesting in the view from that 
window. It was a waning after- 
noon in early autumn, and the 
dying sun-light, turned somehow 
into the meagre ghost of itself, 
slanted in two pallfd rays through 
the bars, and lost itself beyond in 
the gloom and damp of the noi- 
some prisoncell. A streak of blue 
sky, with a torn fringe of cloud 
flecking it, was just discernible, 
to be sure, over the wall of the jail yard—that, and 
two or three lonely shrubs in a corner—poor, forlorn 
things, which would not grow, in spite of all the 
nursing of the jailor’s little grand-daughter, but 
which shrunk and shivered and groaned in every 
wind, day after day, as if the close atmosphere of 
crime an sorrow had blasted them forever. 

Somewhere, no doubt, on that autumn afternoon, 
there were plenty of golden harvest fields, full of 
Teapers’ songs, and pleasant valley farms, and noisy 
brooks brawling over white pebbles, and hazel thick- 
ets, where happy children gathered up the fallen nuts 
in their plump, brown hands.—these, and a thousand 
other bright and beautiful things; but sin only, and 
the sad miseries born of sin, knew the old jail that I 
tell you of. 

And the man at the barred window stood staring 
out into vacancy. His shadow fell dark athwart the 
two pallid rays of sunlight. It was a narrow cell, 
with a coarse pallet in one corner, and a rude table 
with a stone pitcher half filled with water standing 
upon it. The bleared walls reeked with dampness; 
a scent of decay and mould clung, like puison, to the 
air. 

One hand rested on the bars, and against it leaned 
his bent forehead, dark with knotted veins. He was 
hardly past the meridian of youth—this prisoner—in 
spite of the frost showing in the hair about his tem- 
ples—a handsome man, you would have said, with a 
certain air of high-breeding—the innate aristocracy 
of his birth and blood that had followed him even 
into that dreadful place. His face was thin and worn; 
the eyes were lustrous and deep-sunken; the features 
fixed in pale immobility. 

Four strong walls of stone and mortar, relentless as 
the grave; sounds from the neighboring cells—shrieks, 
and curses, and moans, breaking the stillness by 
night and by day; (and he heard them, of course— 
how c-uld he fail? He had never a nook or corner 
from which he could shut them out.) Some daily visit 
of jailor or surgeon, a bolt withdrawn on their com- 
ing, or slipped back into place at their departure; a 
dead leaf whirling in a gust across the casement, and 
slow hours that dragged their weary length from day 
to day, counted in their course over and over again— 
these were the things which now made up the sum 
total of this man’s life—a life, tov, that but a few 
weeks betvre had been filled to the brim with a thou- 








There were the sunbeams. Two pullid little rays 
they were, lending to the place, and to the hapless 
dweller thereof, just enough of God’s sweet peace and 
pity to redeem them from their dark and hopeless 
hell. Every day since his coming hither—since the 
iron doors of the jail had closed upon him, with an 
etho of doom in their remorseless clank, these sun- 
beams had been his constant visitors. He waited for 
their coming at morning, he watched their slow de- 
parture at twilight. He made them lis friends, lin- 
gering in their feeble light and warmth, with the sad, 
pitiful apathy of a strong heart, dead to all further 
purpose and hope. g 

They, in return, had brought him a ghost. 


This autumn afternoon of which I write, was rapid- 
ly closing in. The two moated beams began to fade 
from the stone floor, and climb the rusty iron bars. 
The man at the window then raised his furehead and 
looked up. Was it sunshine flooding the whole aper- 
ture in that tremulous golden flush? The sunken 
eyes fastened themselves upon it with fervid intensi- 
ty. No, nor sunshine, but filmy, tinted mist, sway- 
ing and clinging to the grim window like a web of 
amber gauze. The prisoner lifted his hand, but slip- 
ping weirdly through the bloodless fingers, it leaped 
up to the topmost bar, and as it hung there for a mo- 
ment, out from it, upon the man, pale and stilly, 
looked forth a human face. 

The face of a woman. How young, how tenderly 
beautiful it was, framed in its golden torrents of hair. 
Out of heaven there could be nothing more perfect or 
more saintly. Every exquisite outline was there, 
faint and vapory, it istrue, but yetcomplete. A low, 
waxen forehead; shining mournfully beneath the 
pearl-starred hair, eyes that looked straight into his 
—this prisoner’s—almond-shaped, and Assyrian in 
their blackness, but filled with an unutterable woe, a 
pure cheek, from which all life and color had fled 
away, arched lips, parted, and strangely pale, aslen- 
der throat, melting into a pulseless, snow-white bo- 
som, overflowed with dabbled, yellow tresses, but 
showing through them all, and through its torn, rich 
draperies, a dark and terrible something which noth- 
ing earthly could ever hide again. It was a single, 
broad, red blood-stain. 

“ Hagar!” shrieked the man, extending his arms 
wildly. 

One spear of purple light shining directly into a 
thousand scintillating brilliants, struck the white 
forehead of the vision, and lost itself in her torrent- 
like hair. Then the long tresses, drooping down to 
the black bars, flung a sudden golden light across the 
window, a smile, faint and sweet, like moonlight on 
snow, wreathed the cold lips, and the two moated 
sunbeams and the white, still face had fled together 
toward the stars. 

The prisoner dashed his forehead down upon his 
hands with a bitter groan. MIlusionall! Poor haunt- 
ed heart! This was how he always saw her'in that 
prison cell. 

A heavy, shuffling step came along the corridor and 
stopped at the door. A key turned with a dull, grat- 
ing sound in the lock, and the door opened. 
“Nattie,” called the voice of Antony Lermond, the 
hale and hearty old jailor, as he paused to look over 
his shoulder for his little grandchild. 

She came running along the corridor behind him, 
her brown braids hanging loose upon her shoulders, 
and her fair, little face growing very sober as she 
peered with great, round eyes into the cell. The 
prisoner turned at the sound of his jailor’s voice. 

“ Have you got the wine, Nattie?” 

“* Yes, grandpa.” 

“And the grapes?” 

“ Yes, grandpa.” 

“Put them on the table. I hope you find yourself 
comfortable to-night, sir?” kindly. 

The prisoner’s glance swept the length and breadth 
of the four grim walls. 

“Yes,” laconically. 

“Tt’s best,” said old Antony, caressing the braids 
of the child who had pressed close up to his side, 
“it’s best not to be cast down. A man’s never sure 
of what'll happen to-morrow. There’s the wine, as 
the surgeon ordered, and there’s the grapes; and it’s 
to be hoped you'll be better soon, sir.” 

“Thank you,” said the prisoner. 

From the little wicket basket on the table he raised 
a great cluster of the fruit, purple with cloudy bloom, 
and gave it to the child. 

“This is my grand-daughter,” said old Antony, 
with a touch of pride, “my little Nattie—she was 
born here.” . 

“Here? Good God!” cried the prisoner. ; 
“O, I’ve been keeper this twenty years,” answered 
Antony, quietly, ‘and I’ve always lived in the jail; 
but I’m growing old now.” 

The prisoner shuddered. 

“Twenty years—in this place?” 

“Come next Christmas,” answered Antony. “It 
don’t seem so pleasant, maybe, but old folks aint fond 
of change like young ones. Nattie, my girl,” in sud- 
den remembrance, “ thank the gentleman.” 

There was a singular deference in the old man’s 
voice. Even his blunt instincts had somehow felt 
how different this man was from the usual class of 
criminals. 

“T thank you,” said the clear voice of the child. 
She was holding the grapes carefully in her white 
apron. A faint smile flitted across the prisoner’s 
lips. 

“What is your name?” he said. 

‘* Nathalie—Nathalie Lermond.” 


wished?” 


a child. Her small face, grave beyond its years, 
turned back to look once more at the strange man 
who stood watching her with such sunken, shining 
eyes, just where the last glimmer of sunset, falling 
through the bars of the window, struck her brown 
head, and crowned it like a halo. 

“ Poor prisoner!’’ sighed the little tender voice. 

She kissed her hand to him from the door, then her 
face faded out like a star beyond it, the key turned in 
the lock, and Antony Lermond’s footsteps and his 
little grandchild’s went echoing off down the dark 
corridor. 

Two sober eyes, brown as berries, grew suddenly 
large with inquiry. 

“Grandpa,” said Nattie, pattering on beside the 
heavy, plodding feet, ‘‘ who is that man?” 

The old jailor jingled his keys. y 

“ His name i. Hendee.” 

“ What has ne done, grandpa?” 

Antony shook his wise head. 

“Taint safe to say what a man’s done, my girl, till 
it’s proved agin him. He’s here fur the murder of a 
woman.” ° 

The child’s face put on a grave, horrified look. 

“O grandpa!” 

“It’s hard to believe such things of fine gentlemen 
like him,” said the old jailor. “ Not but that there’s 
evidence enough to hang a half-dozen common men 
—circumstantial, you know.” 

Nattie knew nothing about it. She shot her que- 
ries straight to the point. 

4* Who was the woman?” 

“A great lady,” answered Antony, “ somewhere up 
the country—stabbed dead on her marriage-night. 
’Twas a dreadful thing to do.” 

Little Nattie shuddered. 

“What did he kill her for, grandpa?” 

‘Lord bless you, girl, how should lknow? "T'was 
some love affair.” 

“ They’ll hang him, wont they ?” ina quick, startled 
tone. 

“They'll hang him, most likely, if they prove it 
agin him, as is both right and proper.” 

“ Nattie mused. Presently: 

“Grandpa,” solemnly, looking up into his face, 
“do you think he did the murder?” 

Down the long passage before the two, a tall figure 
came hurrying toward them. Old Antony straight- 
way commenced hunting through the baggy pockets 
of his coat. 
“No, my girl, I can’t say that I do; he don’t seem 
like that kind of a man, but that remains to be proved. 
I had a letter for Mr. Calvert, Nattie. Where is Mr. 
Calvert’s letter?” e 
Down it dropped to the dark, stone floor, shaken 
from the folds of a bandanna handkerchief. It wasa 
fine, white affair, addressed in a round, bold hand to 
John Calvert. Nattie picked it up. Mr. Calvert by 
this time was beside them. He came up quickly, his 
step echoing on the dark flags with a metallic ring—a 
stately fellow, with a leonine head, and eyes like a 
falcon’s. He had been waiting there for the old man 
a long time. 
“ Here ’tis,” muttered Antony, fumbling with the 
bandanna, “ give it to him, Nattie—here’s the letter 
at last, Mr. Calvert.” 
Mr. Calvert touk it with a white, shapely hand that 
had no tremor. The calm face remained calm. No 
line of it betrayed disturbance—nothing but his fal- 
con eyes—they glittered. ‘ 
“T hope it’s good news, sir,” said the old jailor, 
kindly. 

Mr. Calvert unfolded his letter. 

“*Come,” whispered Nathalie, pulling her grand- 
father’s sleeve. 

So the two, old man and child, passed on, and in 
the feeble light of the passage, Mr. Calvert, thus left 
alone, stood reading the following lines, written on 
the torn leaf of a memoranda, blotted and blurred: 


“My DEAR Boy:—Submit to fate gracefully! I 
am more likely to share your lodgings than to help 
you out of them. It’s deuced shabby to imprison a 
fellow for debt. Study resignation. You will find it 
a good thing to have about you. For myself, lam a 
broken reed. “ST. MAUR.” 
Mr. Calvert refulded the leaf and placed it back in 
the envelope. Still holding it, he walked off down 
the passage, slowly, and with an odd, whimsical smile 
curling his lips. 

‘* What a fool I have been!”’ he said. 

The dark followed and settled around him. The 
corridors filled fast with it. He did not mind; he 
went on and on. 


“The hearth in hall was black and dead, 
No ward was dight in bower within, 
Nor merry bowl, nor welcome bed, 
* Here's sorry cheer,’ quoth the Heir of Linne.” 


It was a clear voice, ringing up the corridor like a 
bugle-call. Mr. Calvert looked up and saw a half open 
door, and beyond a room with a fire and a carpet, 
some neat furniture, and a stand of flowers in the 
window. He had been walking on unconsciously un- 
til he had reached the apartments of the jailor, and 
in the doorway before him Nattie Lermond stood, 
looking out through her shining hair. He paused. 

* Well, mademoiselle?” 

“ Are you going away?” she said. 

“Not at present.” ‘ 

“Then you didn’t have good news, as grandpa 


* Hardly.” 
What persistent eyes the child had! 





“Come now,” said the old jailor. 
She slipped her little handinto his. There is son-e- 





sand feverish ambitions. Ah, well! 


thing unutterably sweet and touching in the pity of 


fully. 


“ You must owe a great deal of money,” thought- 


him. 





“ Yes,”’ he said, 

“How are you ever going to get away?” 

“As yet, I cannot tell.” 

“ Haven’t you anybody to help you, Mr. Calvert?” 

He flushed, then looked aroused. 

“ T am afraid not.” 

“O dear! whatever will you do?” in grave per- 
plexity. 

‘What all men in like circumstances do, Miss Na- 
thalie—trust to Fortune,” with a shrug. 

Nathalie drew a deep breath and turned about in 
the doorway. 

“Tt isn’t pleasant to live here,” she said, 

“No.” answered Mr. Calvert. 

“ But grandpa would not like to change,” with an 
inflection that assured him her views and grandpa’s 
diirered. ‘ He has lived here twenty years—that isa 
long time, Mr. Calvert.” 

“Very long for little Mademoiselle Lermond to 
think about,” smiiing. 

“Good night, Mr. Calvert,” said the sweet, young 
voice. 

“Good night, Miss Nathalie.” 

The door closed. 

“Little rose,” said Mr. Calvert, with a suddenly 
softened face, “blooming under a upas tree—what 
keeps her from the poison?” 

Groping back through the y ge, he went away 
to his dreary debris room in the old jail, smiling as he 
went, and with his luckless letter still crushed within 
his hand. 








CHAPTER II. 


AUTUMN crept on apace. The clouds began tu 
trail gray and low over the old seaport city; all the 
summer birds had gone. The few forlorn shrubs in 
the jail-yard corner had shed their withered leaves 
long before, and far below, down the harbor’s dark 
distance, the wild and haggard surf-lines rolled in 
viarily from day’s end till day’s end, in mist and 
storm, and pitiless autumn winds. 

Little Nathalie Lermond, with her chin in one rosy 
palm, crouched in the window of the jailor’s sitting- 
room, and listened to the wind, and counted the rain- 
drops trickling down the pane, always with solemn 
eyes. Stone walls could not muffle all the sounds 
within, or shut out the ravings of the storms outside, 
but the voice of the storms was the best. 

New prisoners were brought in by night and by 
day. Often the noise of arrival frightened Nathalie 
from her child’s sleep. Shrieks and curses made the 
dark hours terrible. Sometimes white, wolfish faces 
glared at her through the prison bars. Men lay in 
the cells around under sentence of death, others were 
going forth to trial, others stil] awaited their turn in 
fear and great trembling, or, let it be hoped, in placid 
trust. Dark and dreary days. 

Dreary enough to Hendee, the accused murderer, 
lying listless on his pallet. Dreary enough to Calvert, 
the poor debtor, wandering at will in the passages, al- 
lowed to thrust his face into whatever light was there, 
yet still a prisoner no less than the other, and surely 
with a poorer chance of ultimate release. Day by day 
old Antony saw that the face of one grew thinner and 
paler, day by day he marked that the quick, nervous 
step in the corridors lost something of its firm, metal- 
lic ring. To each of these men there was death itself 
in the very air of the place. 

Sometimes when Antony came into the cell of Hen- 
dee—often, as the weeks went on, with delicacies that 
were never tasted, medicines that were never taken 
—Nattie’s face, set in its tawny clusters of hair, fol- 
lowed after, and looked at the prisoner with large and 
sorrowful eyes. She was like a fleeting vision of one 
of Murillo’s saints, and one day, when he had been 
missing his two sunbeams—hidden in fog and damp— 
she stole from Antony’s side, and going up to the rude 
table, set timidly down upon it a glass holding a 
creamy tea-rose,some geraniums, and a cluster of 
mignonette, tied together with a cord. The prisoner 
turned upon her shortly. 

“‘ Why do you give me your flowers?” he said. 

“It is very dreary here,” answered the sweet voice. 
“T ta ught you might like them—I raised them all 
myself.” 

“O, you did?” 

“Yes. Ishall have a blush-rose blown to-morrow 
—I will bring that, too.” 

The prisoner's pale face worked curiously. He 
looked at the jailor. 

“ Did you tell me this was your child?” he said. 
“My grandchild, sir,” answered Antony. 

“Has she parents?” 

Antony shook his head. ‘No one but me, sir.” 
““Why do you keep her in this accursed place?” 
cried the prisoner. 

“T have no other,” said Antony. 

“True,” muttered Hendee, beneath his breath. 

As they were going away he made one step after 
them. 

“Wait,” he called to the child, “do not bring your 
blush-roses to me! Do you know of what I stand 
accused ?” 

Nathalie lifted her clear, unflinching face. 

td oO yes.” 

“Then why do you dare come here at all?” 

“ Bless me!” began Antony. The prisoner checked 
He was waiting for the answer of the child. 

“O, grandpa does not believe you guilty, and Iam 


not afraid to come—indeed I am not!” said Nathalie. 


“Ah?” with a ghastly smile. 
After they had gone, he went up to the flowers and 


lifted them from the glass, and caressed them and 
pressed them to his forehead and his lips. A sudden, 





Mr. Calvert laughed. 


hot tear, wrung from God alone knows what depths 
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of despairing sorrow, splashed upon Nathalie’s sweet 
tea-rose. Here was something far better than the 
sunbeams. Like rain on some parched hillside, stir- 
ring its withered verdure into life once more, like a 
cooling draught unto fevered lips, fell on the desolate 
heart. of this man the sweet pity of a little child. 
Veri'y it was asimple thing, but it should have its 
reward, 

Another week went by. On its last night the old 
jailor, in going the rounds.of the cells, found Hendee 
stretched upon his pallet, with hollow eyes staring 
blankly into space. Not that there was anythiug un- 
usual in this. He had often surprised him thus of 
late, but now something in the haggard face, and in 
the look of those eyes, startled Antony. He went up 
to him. 

“Perhaps you don’t find yourself so well to-night, 
sir?” cheerily. 

The prisoner’s fixed gaze turned slowly from the 
wall. 

“T shall be better to-morrow,” faintly. 
surgeon in the jail?” 

“ He left an hour ago.” 

The prisoner passed his hand across his eyes in a 
bewildered way. 

**1t does not matter. 
ing,” he said. 

The weak, helpless tone struck to Antony’s kind 
heart. 

“ Perhaps you'd let me pour youa drop of wine, 
sir. It’s a good heart you must keep now—you’ll be 
tried to-morrow.” 

The prisoner drew a lung breath, putting the wine 
away untasted. 

“Ah, LTremember. They will try me for the mur- 
der of—” A quick shudder. 

« Yes,” said Antony. 

‘* How long have I been imprisoned here?” he ask- 
ed. ‘I can keep no note of time now.” 

“It’s four weeks come to-morrow. You’ve found 
it pretty dreary,” answered Antony. 

Something like a groan welled up from the pale lips. 

“ Yes,” with an effort, “‘ very dreary.” 

“Ts there anything you'd Jike to-night?” said the 
jailor. 

Hendee lifted himself on his elbow, his face flaming 
into sudden light. 

“Where is that child—Nathalie?” he cried. 
she here?” 

“No sir!” said the old man, in amaze; “ Nattie’s 
abed and asleep.” 

He fell back on his pillow, the light fading from his 
fave again like a hope suddenly chilled. 

“There, go!” he said; ‘ that is all.” 

So, vaguely wondering, Antony went away and left 
him, believing in bis innocence, glad that his time of 
trial had arrived, hoping for his acquittal. 

Meanwhile the night crepton. Far out ina purple 
bank of western clouds peered forth the broken ring 
of a young hunter’s moon. All was quiet about the 
jail—all but the bark of the great wolt-mastiff chained 
in the jail-yard. Nattie had no need to bury her 
brown head in the pillow that night—the only sounds 
abroad were the homeless wind at the stone casement, 
and the dog below clanking his chain. 

The clocks of the city struck midnight. Off in the 
low west a pale ring of fire marked the mournful 
sinking moon; and once, as those clanging strokes 
smote the air, Grip, the wolf-mastiff, started up from 
sleep and howled piteously. 

Are brute instincts stronger than human? Antony 
Lermond did not hear his trusty bolts and bars giving 
way; he did not know of stealthy steps in his corri- 
dors; but on the stroke of twelve there entered a 
stranger into the old jail, with no permission asked or 
given, and this stranger sent befure him a summons. 


From the cell of the prisoner Hendee. A group 
had gathered there, and a lainp, held by one of the 
turnkeys at the foot of the bed, cast a faint and sickly 
glare across the scene. Beside the pillow knelt the 
surgeon, with the head of the prisoner raised to his 
shoulder, and the thin, ghastly face upturned to the 
light. His arms hung powerless at his side, the lips 
were half parted, the teeth set, but his eyes in their 
hollow sockets still burned like living coals of fire, as 
wandering wildly from face to face, they fastened at 
last on Antony Lermond. 

“He is dying,” said the surgeon. 

Going to his trial indeed, but not before an earthly 
court; going to the bar of one whose judgment is 
not our judgment, whose mercy is not our mercy. 

“Raise mea little higher,” he murmured to the 
surgeon. » 

So they put their strong arms about him—those 
still, grave-faced men, and lifted him up. He rallied 
with aneffort. At the very last thestrong heart still 
held its supremacy over the poor, exhausted frame. 
He raised one bloodless hand and beckoned the old 
jailor forward. 

“Ts there a lawyer in this place?” 

Old Antony bent low to catch the hollow whisper. 

“Yes sir, there’s one in for debt—Mr. Calvert, he 
has the debtor’s room.” 

“ Bring him to me!” said the prisoner. 

So, in that fearful hour, John Calvert came and 
made one of the group around thedying mau. They 
fell back in awed silenceTuat he might advance. He 
went quietly up tothe bed and knelt down. 

Then Hendee, lifting his head from the surgeon’s 
shoulder, sought with strange eagerness this new 
comer’s face. A strong and noble face it was, return- 
ing the other’s gaze, steadfast and unflinching. They 
looked well at each other, and with a purpose. 


“Is the 


I think I have been dream- 


“ Is 








‘You are a member of the bar?” said Hendee. 
** Yes,” answered Calvert. 
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“More than a year since.” 

“Your name?” 

« John Calvert.” 

The drooping head fell back into its former position. 
There were great drops of sweat on the cold forehead. 
“1 am dying,” he said, “and there are those who 
will say that nothing earthly can blot out this dis- 
grace—a Hendee dying in a prison cell!” 

Calvert bent down, and as tenderly as a woman 
took the hand fast growing chill. 

“What can 1 do for you?” he said. 

The hand grasped his own, fiercely eager. 

“ First of all, bear witness to what I say.” 

“T will,” answered Calvert. 

“TJ have lain in this cell for weeks, charged with 
the murder of Hagar St. Maur. To-morrow I should 
have been tried for the same, and they would have 
proved me guilty; but in the face of that God to 
whose higher bar I go, I swear to you there is no 
blood on this hand! I die innocent. O, God in 
heaven, why should I have injured her ?” 

There was a deal silence around the bed—they 
waited for his paroxysm to pass. 

“Now bring pen and ink and paper,” he cried, 
«quick, or it will be too late.” 

He lay back quietly, the lids had fallen over his 
wild eyes, and the surgeon’s fingers marking the beat 
of the failing pulse till all was ready. When they 
roused him again, John Calvert was unfolding a roll 
of paper at the head of the bed, with the turnkey’s 
lamp held close at his shoulder. 

“ Write,” said the dying man, “the last will and 
testament of Robert Hendee.” 

John Calvert dipped his pen into the inkstand. 

“T have but two bequests to make,” said the pris- 
oner, “ and I desire that Messrs. Ward and Clafton, 
the old family solicitors of the Hendees, shall become 
my executors.” 

** Yes,” said Calvert. 

“Now hear me. Unto my brother, Gilbert St. 
Maur—” 

A dead pause. Calvert wrote the name, and then 
looked at it oddly. - 

“TI do bequeath,” began the prisoner. 

Another pause. 

“ You do bequeath,” repeated Calvert, thinking his 
strength departing. 

“My curse!” breathed the prisoner, through his 
set teeth. 

*‘ Lord love us!” muttered old Antony. 

“For the other,” continued Hendee, his voice grow- 
ing louder, “ all the lands and estates of the Hendees, 
mine by right of inheritance, all the wealth which I 
have accumulated—not enough to save me from sor- 
row or disgrace !—my entire property, both personal 
and real, I do give and bequeath to Nathalie Ler- 
mond, the grand-daughter of the keeper of this jail, 
and to her heirs forever, desiring her to remember 
that 1 died guiltless of the crime of murder, and com- 
mending to her care and kindness such of the old 
family servants as she may find living upon said es- 
tates!” 

There was alittle commotion at the fuot of the bed. 
Old Antony had staggered helplessly back against the 
wall. The turnkey and surgeon stared at each other 
in mute amaze. Calvert alone remained unmoved. 
Scratch, scratch, went his rapid pen across the 
paper. The lamp-light struck full on his face which 
the dying man lay watching with fascinated eyes. 


“Is that all?” said Calvert, dropping his pen, at 
last. 

“All”? 

He read the document over in aclear, business-like 
tone. A faint gesture of approval answered him. 
**Give me the pen,” said Hendee. 

Calvert placed it in the cold, white hand. 

“‘ Now litt me up.” 

So with their arms about him, half raised to a sit- 
ting posture, he signed the document. There was no 
tremor, and no failing; only, as he sunk back against 
the surgeon, the latter drew his handkerchief and 
wiped away something red and wet from the white 
lips. 

Then one by one the witnesses advanced and affixed 
their names—Antony, quite helpless and confounded, 
the turnkey wondering, the surgeon stoical; then 
with a quick, firm hand, John Calvert folded and 
sealed the will under those hollow, glaring eyes, and 
little Nathalie Lermond was an heiress! 

“T trust you,” murmured the dying man, pressing 
Calvert’s hand: ‘ See to it that she is not wronged.” 

“JT will,” answered Calvert. 

His head fell down on his breast. He lay silent for 
a long time, his breath coming in short, quick gasps. 
The dull lamp flared fitfully over the dark walls. By 
the bed still knelt the surgeon, counting the last 
pulse-beats, and, like a statue, stood Calvert, dark in 
the shadow behind, holding the completed will. Not 
@ movement or a sound, but the labored respiration 
of the sufferer. 

Presently the arms were flung up. Flashing wide 
open, the hollow, dark eyes took in for the last time, 


only a woman’s beautiful face, set in golden hair! 
asigh. One calm, deep-drawn breath. 


“It is over!” said the surgeon. 


into the light. The eyes were closed as if in sleep, 
the lips half parted, There, in his dreary prison-cell 


every object and every face, filling at last with a far- 
off, rapturous look. It was asoul on the borders of 
eternity; it was a heart, too, human to the end, and 
full of its human loves. Perhaps a glimpse of God’s 
glory met those dying eyes; or, it might have been 


“ Hagar! Hagar!” came through the white lips like 


He drew his arm away and suffered the drooping 
head to slip gently from it down to the pillow and 


last look of rapture still upon his face, Hendee, the 
accused, lay dead. 





Very peacefully that night little Nattie Lermond, 
nestled down in her narrow trundle-bed, with the 
soft hair tossing about her rosy face, dreamed inno- 
cent child’s dreams of a new land of roses and sun- 
shine, and the lonely life at the old jail left far behind 
forever. Some instinct, prophetic, whispered it to 
the child’s heart, perhaps. Fortune had played for 
her a royal game. 
But she did not know it then. The drowsy lashes 
rested quietly upon her cheeks, the lips were smiling 
—their nightly prayers said; and while the death- 
angel came and went, changing in his course the 
whole current of her life, and the wind at the case- 
ment jibbered and moaned, and told strange secrets 
to the night, Nathalie, all unconscious, slept and 
dreamed. ‘ ‘ 
Mr. Calvert, meeting her next day in the corridor, 
where, as usual, he was pacing, stopped short before 
her, and patted her head with a quiet smile. 
“Well, Mademoiselle Nathalie, you are a great 
heiress now.” 
But she could not half comprehend it yet, and she 
looked at him soberly. 
“I am very glad fur you,” said Mr. Calvert, walk- 
ing immediately on. 
In their little sitting-room, Nattie, standing very 
still at the window, staring down into the gloomy 
yard where Grip howled and whined, called suddealy 
to the old jailor: 
‘*Grandpa, how much money does Mr. Calvert 
owe?” 
* Not knowing, I couldn’tsay,” said Antony. ‘‘ He 
don’t owe me anything.” 
A silence. Presently— 
‘Am I very rich, grandpa?” 
Antony looked fondly and sadly at the great bunch 
of keys on a peg above the mantel, and then in new- 
felt awe and admiration at his child. 
‘J suppose you are, my girl!” 
“Then, grandpa,” gravely, “I am going to pay 
Mr. Calvert’s debts!” 
Antony stared. 
* Lord bless the girl!” 
She went up to the old man and passed one arm 
about his neck. Her bright braids fell against his 
gray hair. 
“ I want to, grandpa. Willi you ask him if Ican?” 
“Yes, my girl,” meekly. 
Then she laid her cheek to his and kissed him. 
Such was the ambassador the little heiress sent 
forth. It wasa briefnegotiation. First, Mr. Calvert 
flushed blood-red through his tawny skin, then grew 
very grave. 
“ Nathalie’s got into her head, sir,” said Antony, 
looking around in a helpless way, for his listener was 
strangely silent, and had, moreover, his back turned 
toward him, “‘she’d like you to have the money, if 
you’d accept it—not but that I think ’twould be well 
for you to pay it back sometime when it’s convenient, 
but that’s between you and I.” 
The other did not stir. 
“TI hope you’ll not take offence, sir,” muttered 
Antony, quite at a loss. 
Mr. Calvert turned. 
“Offence? No! I thank Miss Nathalie. 
her that I accept her offer.”’ 
“ Which,” inwardly commented the old jailor, “is 
very good of you!” 
«hat is, the /oan of the money,” said Mr. Calvert. 
** Yes sir,” answered Antony. 
And Nathalie, who knew nothing about loans, kiss- 
ed the old man gleefully on his return, 
She waited along time the next morning for Mr. 
Calvert’s footstep on the flags. He appeared present- 
ly, walking very slow, and so deeply absorbed in 
thought that he would have passed the child un- 
noticed; but she sprang out into the corridor and ran 
up to him with dancing eyes. A small packet, closely 
sealed, was thrust into his hand. 
‘“Now you can go away, Mr. Calvert,” she said, 
triumphantly. ° 
That recalled him to himself; then he understood 
what the packet held, and he caught her as she was 
darting back. Strong man as he was, and not easily 
given to such emotions, his eyes slowly filled. 
“ My little girl,” he said, ‘“‘ how am I to thank you?” 
And Nathalie, breaking from him again, ran sinil- 
ing away. : \ 
“OQ, you must not thank meat all,” she threw back. 
“Tam very glad to give you the money. Good-by, 
Mr. Calvert—good-by !” 
He stood in the corridor with the packet in his 
hand, but she had disappeared in the little sitting- 
room, and the door was closed between them. 
Mr. Calvert saw her but once again. He was just 
departing from the jail, when, on leaping into the 
carriage, he looked up and saw the face of the child 
gazing down at him from the casement above. He 
lifted his cap; she waved her little hand; then the 
heavy gate clanged, the young face faded, and John 


“Tell 


hers. 


CHAPTER III. 


The sunsets loved it. 


’ 


Calvert went his way again into the great world be- 
yond, and Nathalie Lermond, the little heiress, went 


Ir was a long, narrow room in the west wing of the 
house, with an oriel window looking upon the terrace. 
There was stained glass in that 
window, and a deep recess, occupied by a stand of 
black oak, elegantly carved, and filled with trailing 
plants whose purple bloom made a musky odor 





crimson, clouded, like a field of clover, and quite as 
yielding. Some easy-chairs, stufted with green 
leather, and luxurious enough to tempt a Sybarite, 
were ranged against the panelled wall. There was a 
low mantel of black marble, over which a single 
painting hung—a magnificent huuting-scene, in a 
massive, dark frame, unrelieved by a sign of gilding. 
A table spread for tea stood in the centre of the room 
—a grand affair, glittering with damask, and plate, 
and Sevres, and delicate Bohemian glass. 

Mrs. Roberts, the housekeeper of Hendee Hall, a 
stout matron in black bombazine and spectacles, look- 
ed up at the Louis Quatorze clock upon the mantel 
in some concern, as a noisy sweep of wind and rain 
struck the oriel window and went echoing off down 
the terrace. 

‘*Miss Ruby,” said Mrs. Roberts, “‘ the young lady 
has a most unpleasant night for her journey.” 

Some one who had been sitting at the piano, sing- 
ing mournful snatches of songin the pauses of the 
rain, rose up from the music-stool and came forward. 
She might have been a bit of thistle-down, from ali 
appearances, but in reality was only a petite young 
lady, in a floating, filmy dress, with a head quite over- 
run with sunny curls, 

‘‘And such a lonely road, Mrs. Roberts. 
they ever find the way?” 

In the red glow of the fire-light you might have 
seen what a pretty pink-and-white blonde face she 
had, with blue eyes, and a little rosebud mouth. 
Miss Ruby Hendee was simply one of those fireside 
fairies who are always revelling in natty little collars 
and slippers, and dainty toilets generally, with rib- 
bons, you know, like a Junesky. Charming house- 
hold ornaments they make. 

*“*T wonder,” she said, leaning her sunny head 
thoughtfully against the mantel, ‘Ido wonder what 
Miss Lermond is like?” 

“ Humph!” answered Mrs. Roberts. 

“TI know, of course, that the fashionable corre- 
spondents say, ‘The heiress, Miss Lermond, a bru- 
nette, with beautiful eyes, nice taste, and toilets a /a 
Parisienne, etc.,’? but that does not satisfy one. Do 
you think, Mrs. Roberts, that she will find it pleasant 
here?” 

“I hope so,” answered Mrs. Roberts, gravely. 

“She must be decoyed into building a new summer- 
house on the lawn,” said Ruby, winding her yellow 
curls over her fingers with a little laugh, ‘‘and she 
must rejuvenate the east wing, you know, and drive 
away some of the ghosts that Barbara sees prowling 
round it of nights; and then, too, she must not mo- 
nopolize my lovers.” 

“I never thought,” sighed Mrs. Roberts, sadly 
watching the fire, “indeed I never thought Miss 
Ruby, to see this birthplace of so many Hendees pass 
into such strange hands. Well, well, you are the last 
of the race—a proud race and a gallant one they used 
to be.” 

“But ill-starred and ill-fated, Mrs. Roberts. 
N’importe! Let Miss Lermond come and be wel- 
come! May she bring a change of fortunes with her. 
The house has been like a dungeon ever since that 
—that dreadful affair ten years ago. It will be pleas- 
ant to see it open once more.” 

Mrs. Roberts’s hands just stirred in a little quiver 
on the lap of her black bombazine. 

“JT can remember, Miss Ruby, when there was not 
another such a place as this for revelling in all the 
country round. You should have seen it, my dear, 
that summer when young Master Robert came home 
from abroad. ‘The house was full of fine ladies and 
gentlemen, and there was a birth-day fete for Robert, 
and everybody feasted and flirted, and were merry 
from morning till midnight; and ske was here, just 
home from school, with all the men going wild for 
her, and she wore diamonds in her hair that day and 
danced with Robert in this very room. Hark! Miss 
Ruby, isn’t that the carriage?” 

Ruby walked to the window and looked out. No; 
only the wind and rain in the terrace. 

“Mrs. Roberts,” she said, leaning her pretty white 
forehead against the casement, and her voice taking 
a falling inflection, “‘ do you remember her ?” 

“Dol? Better than anything else in the world, 
Miss Ruby. Noone who ever saw her once could 
forget her.” 

“Was she then so very beautiful?” asked Miss 
Hendee. 

“Ah, yes,” sighed Mrs. Roberts; “and sorrow 
enough her beauty brought to herself and to every 
one here. There were men who would have died for 
her—ay, and women, too. Miss Ruby, do you know 
the house at the Fields is open again?” 

Ruby’s violet eyes opened wide. Her pretty, start- 
led face turned on the housekeeper. 

“He—the master—St. Maur, is back again,” said 
Mrs. Roberts. 

“To remain?” with a tremor. 

“* Yes—the gardener told me.” 

Asilence. The conversation had touched appar- 
ently on forbidden ground. Mrs. Roberts subsided 

into the depths of her chair, with lips set, as if she 
had said enough. So, indeed, she had. Meanwhile, 
the fire on the hearth went on crackling merrily. The 
clock above her head chimed like sweet music, and 
Ruby stood in the window recess, half hiding in the 
splendid, purple gloom of its trailing plants, a tremu- 
lous face from which all the bright, peachy color had 
fled away. Sv they waited for Miss Lermond. 

As Mrs. Roberts had said, it was a dreary night for 
travellers. The east wind cut likea knife; above, the 
sky lowered, black with rain, and the wild, white 
surf-lines came booming up at intervals like thunder 
on the shore. Outwardly, Miss Lermond’s equipage 
presented the appearance of a very hanusome vehicle, 
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drawn by a pair of cowed and shivering horses, whose 
driver sat huddled down in waterproot, with his lan- 
tern burning like a star in the mist. inwardly, Miss 
Lermond’s maid, Marie, was nodding sleepily in a 
corner, and on the opposite seat, leaning back in the 
soft cushions, Miss Lermond herself sat looking out 
on the road as they passed, and thinking, it may be, 
of the new home to which she was gving. 

Patches of dwarfed shrubs and dreary sand-hills, 


now and then the red twinkle of sume lamp through 
the mist—some glimpse of white cottages nestling on 
the barren sweep of the road, made up the prospect. 
It was eerie, and cold, and dismal, and Miss Lermond, 
with her heavy travelling veil thrown back, watched 
it all in dumb and motionless silence. 

Yes, it was home to which she was going. Thelong 
years at school, the death of the old man who had 
loved her so well, her reign as beauty and belle and 
heiress in the two years preceding her majority—all 
seexsed left now a long way behind. She was her 
own ruler—calm, stately, and twenty-one, in search 
of a new empire, hers, by right of bestowal. 

“ Mon Dieu!” suddenly cried out the voice of Marie 
from her corner, thereby startling her young mistress 
into life once more. The carriage had stopped with 
a jerk. 

Miss Lermond opened the window. 

“ What is it?” she called to the driver. 

He had dismounted from his seat, and was standing 
stark with dismay at the horses’ heads, and dripping 
like a water-dog. 

“Axle, ma’am,” lucidly. 

“ What?” 

“* Axle, ma’am—it’s snapped clear in two—we can’t 
get on, ma’am.’” 

“Marie, what does he mean?” in terror. 

Marie’s bright, black eyes dilated. She wrung her 
hands. 

“ Mon Diew! mademoiselle, he says it is broken— 
the carriage! Whatever are we to do?” 

Miss Lermond quietly beckoned to the driver. 

“Is there a house near by?” 

** We left one a half mile back, ma’am.” 

“Dare you trust the horses to stand here?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

She bit her lip. 

“ This is very bad.” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” . 

Marie began to cry in the corner. 

“ Open the door, James,” said Miss Lermond. 

He came forward to obey. 

“*1 will hold the horses while you go for assistance.” 

“OY” shrieked Marie. 

The man looked out from under his slouched hat 
quite aghast. 
“ Not in such a pourer as this, ma’am?” 
“ Yes,” answered Miss Lermond. 
Marie’s hand caught at her young lady’s shawl. 
“Hark!” she cried, holding her back. 
A sheet of rain, white and thick, came driving 
across thesand-hills. The wind blew shrilly. Below 
boomed the storm-tossed sea; but throngh it all, 
growing louder and louder every moment, on the 
black sands of the road, and advancing swiftly be- 
hind them, tramp, tramp, tramp, thundered the hoof- 
beats of a horse. 
“ Here is help, mayhap,” said Miss Lermond, sink- 
ing back among the cushions, in great relief. 
He rode straight up to the carriage, a tall, broad- 
shouldered figure, in a horseman’s cloak, splashed 
with mud and dripping with wet. In the light of the 
lantern which fell upon them both in red, uncertain 





“Thank you,” answered Miss Lermond. 


Hall. I will ride beside the carriage in case of fu 

ther accident. Your driver is a careless fellow.” 
Miss Lermond arched her straight, black brows. 
“To whom,” she said, ‘am 1 indebted for th 

favor?” 
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~~“ Tam going to the Fields, a mile beyond Hendee 
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Mrs. Roberts obeyed, and so, amidst the discussion 
of her quivering jellies and golden cake, and a suc- 
r- | cession of flighty little dialogues, Miss Lermond’s 
acquaintance was duly made, and Miss Lermond her- 
self duly admired, and the Louis Quatorze clock 
is | kept chiming the while from the mantel; and by- 


beat upon by the pitiless rain, and the distant cedar 
wood filled with the very blackness of darkness, and 


He bowed gracefully. 
“An bumble servant—by name St. Maur. We are 
to be neighbors—I trust, friends. It was a happy 
fortune that brought me this way to-night.” 
Where had Nathalie heard that name before? It 
had, somehow, an ominous sound. Surely no pleas- 
ant memory could beconnected with it; but St. Maur 
himself was not inclined to wait fur recognition. 
Like a dark vision his handsome, mocking face dis- 
appeared back into the rain and gloom beyond the 
carriage window, even as she pondered, and Marie in 
the corner, quite re-assured by such an escort, was 
just composing herself for another nap. 
On rolled the carriage over that dreary, shore road 
again, and the wind like a d 1 spirit, 1 
among the sand-hills, and after it the sea called, and 
the rain beat down upon all in blinding sheets; but 
through the noise of wind, and rain, and waters, 
steadily belind it, followed the hollow tramp, tramp 
of that horseman. 
At the iron gate guarding the entrance to Miss 
Lermond’s dominions, he advanced to say good night. 
She heard the deep panting of the horse, and even 
his own hard breathing, as he leaned toward her from 
the saddle. 
“Farewell, Miss Lermond,” courteously, “‘ but let 
me trust that we shall meet again.” 
* Indeed, sir—” 
Hastily, ‘‘ Yonder old Hall was once my home also. 
You will allow me to visit it sometimes for the sake of 
old associations. I dare not ask more.” 
One last look from the bold, admiring eyes, full of 
subtle and intense power, then he had turned his 
horse’s head, and was dashing off like a moss-trooper 
adown the wild and storm-swept road. 
Miss Ruby Hendee, just beginning to tire of a very 
still vigil in the oriel-window, stood in the lighted 
hall, very petite, very pretty, and very gracious, and 
welcomed Miss Lermond—that is, in true school-girl 
fashion. She gave a little cry of delight, and spring- 
ing forward, threw her jewelled arms around the tall, 
willowy figure in advance of Marie and the house- 
keeper, kissing her rapturously through her veil. 
“OQ, Miss Lermond, I am very glad to bid you wel- 
come home—indeed I am!” 
And women’s hearts being much the same the wide 
world over, the young heiress returned the embrace 
and the kiss, more gently, perhaps, but quite as sin- 
cerely, and thanking her dear Miss Hendee, retired 
immediately up the staircase to her own room. 
All this, of course, was as it should be. So Ruby 
stood on the hearth, cooling her impatience and un- 
dergoing some mental calculations regarding the 
length of time required by Marie to dress her lady’s 
hair, and divest her of the dust of travel; and just at 
that moment there came a rustle of silk from the hall 
and a tapping of high-heeled slippers, and Mrs. Rob- 
erts, quite disturbed by the sight which followed, 





invariably merciless. Men, absorbed in a general ef- 
fect, may sometimes overlook the minor imperfec- 
tions; but we of the other sex—never! While Miss 
Lermond unfolded her napkin, quietly unconscious, 
in the warm and mellow light of the room, little de- 
mure Ruby from under her sleek, blonde lashes was 
covertly trying her by this thorough ordeal, as one 


fan of frosted silver and sandal-wood—an exquisite 
toy, and a book of poems, bound in gold and Russian 
leather, and pencilled faintly through all its creamy 


leaves. On the fly-leaf those same initials were 
hastened to order in the tea. marked again. Nathalie touched them with a sensi- 
Women, as critics of each other’s attractions, are tive thrill. Surely this had once been the chamber 


of some bright and beautiful woman. 


@ wren. 


picture on the threshold. 


and-by, Barbara came in and removed the tea-things, 
and Miss Lermond, nestled down in an easy-chair on 
the hearth, watched the cheery wood-tire, and listened 
dreamily to Ruby's piano, with her creamy face half 
in shadow, half in light, and the silky black hair put 
carelessly back from it with one jewelled hand. Mrs. 
Roberts sat and watched her, rubbing her eyes, as if 
it was some uncertain vision that she saw. Present- 
ly Ruby rose up, and putting away her music, closed 
the piano. 

“Good night,” said Miss Lermond, rising also. 


“Good night,” answered Roberts, gazing at her 
wistfully, ‘see you lock your door, Miss Lermond.” 

Marie had been already dismissed. Nathalie set 
down the lamp,and lookedaround her chamber. Be- 
fore tea she had barely noticed it; now, more curious, 
her eyes took in all the little details with womanly 
exactness. It was asmall, handsome room, with a 
glass door opening upon the balcony, and protected 
by another coor of lattice-work. The walls were of 
oak, with chevron mouldings. A carpet of black vel- 
vet tapestry, crusted thick with dusky gold covered 
the floor. Every article of furniture—the quaint, 
claw-footed chairs, the low couches, were of the same 
black and highly polished Indian wood. The bed had 
pillows of foamy lace, with embroidered curtains and 
counterpanes of pale amber satin; the chairs were 
upholstered with like material—the couches piled 
with Turkish cushions, tasselled heavily with gold. 
There were two arched windows, hung with the pre- 
vailing amber of the room, and on the broad dark 
edge of one lay a guitar, beautifully inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, and with a broad band of white rib- 
bon, discolored now by time and dust, swinging from 
it still. Midway betwixt these windows, a recess had 
been hollowed in the wall, and there, on a low pedes- 
tal of solid, glistening ebony, stood, like an incense- 
cup, a slender, sculptured, Tuscan urn of whitest 
marble, with a fringe of golden lilies dripping all 
along its edge, and filling the room with perfumes. 
Nathalie stood before the toilet-table, and looked 
around her wonderingly. Was this the retreat of 
some vuluptuous Sybarite, or the bower of an East- 
ern sultana? Surely Miss Hendee’s pretty blonde 
head had never planned this—neither the staid, prac- 
tical housekeeper. Well, she was prepared for sur- 
prises at Hendee Hall. Loosing her heavy hair at 
the great oval mirror, she began brushing out its 
shining black lengths preparatory for the night, anu 
threading them dreamily with her jewelled fingers. 
Sundry little knicknacks scattered upon the table, 
straightway arrested herattention. A casket of jew- 
els lay beneath the glass, with some initials in tar- 
nished gold on the velvet cover. Miss Lermond bent 
to read H. St. M. Thrown carelessly beside it, lay a 


A tap at the door. 
“May I come in, Miss Lermond?” said a voice like 


** Yes,” answered Nathalie. 
Ruby Hendee’s golden curls and blue eyes made a 


quarrels and wrangling were, even then, the talk of 


might have seen, even then, what the end would be. 


Ruby opened her violet eyes. 

“* Ma chere, it is known to every man, woman and 
child for miles around. 

“I never heard it,” said Miss Lermond. 

** Possible?” 

“© Not in full.” 

A shrug of Ruby’s lovely shoulders, 

** You would never sleep in this room, were I to 
tell it you.” 

Miss Lermond unclasped her bracelets, and laid 
them quietly on the toilet-table. 

* Would i not? Mon ami, you shall tell me the 
story, and I will sleep in this room.” 

Ruby stared. 

“You are in earnest?” 

“ Thoroughly.” 

“ Well,” said Ruby, settling back, all white, and easy, 
and sweet, into the depths of the luxurious chair. “I 
don’t know why / should object. As the last repre- 
sentative of the house of Hendee, I can pledge you 
that my version of the tragedy is, at least, correct.” 

Miss Lermond had drawn up a seat to the table, 
and was sitting opposite her now, very still and 
grave, with her head upon her hand, and her brown 
eyes on the pretty, blonde face. Ruby glanced ner- 
vously round the room, and seeing nothing there 
but the handsome appointments and the bright lamp- 
light, began with more assurance: 
“Once upon a time, as the fairy stories say, there 
died in this old house a certain Hendee, who left be- 
hind him a lovely widow, scarcely passed her girl- 
hood, and an infant son, Robert, sole heir to his es- 
tates. That the young beauty bore her loss with for- 
titude may be safely conjectured, since, before a year 
had gone, there came a-wooing here a lover, four 
whom she dropped her widow’s weeds. He was a 
West Indian trader, a man of reputed wealth, who 
took up his abode here directly after his marriage 
with Mrs. Hendee; and here, in due time, another 
son was born. Frcm earliest childhood, it seems 
that the half-brothers never agreed; and, certain it 
is, that as they grew older, they detested each other 
so cordially, and kept the Hall in such a continual 
uproar, that there was noliving with them ; so Robert 
was sent away to school in one direction, and Gilbert 
in another. About this time there died in the West 
Indies a relative of St. Maur’s—who, in dying, left to 
his care a daughter—a little child but a few years old. 
In her infancy, at her birth itself, for all that I know, 
this daughter had been betrothed to Gilbert. After 
her father’s death, she was sent for by St. Maur, and 
in due time arrived at the Hall—a lovely little Creole, 
Mrs. Roberts says, in a mourning frock, scared at 
the strange sights and stranger faces about her, and 
-abbering the most detestable patois. There is a pic- 
ture of her still in the east gallery—you will see it to- 
morrow—a charming child’s face, with short red lips, 
and great Spanish eyes, looking out through showers 
of golden curls. 

“ Well, little Hagar grew and thrived wonderfully 
in our northern air. She was the heiress, you must 
know, of half a million, or more—a fact, let us hope, 
which did not influence St. Maur in betrothing her 
to hisson. She was a passionate, warm-hearted, will- 
ful little thing, and her beauty was truly wonderful. 
With Gilbert, she was forever at variance. Their 


the family servants. But Robert, the elder brother, 
was her champion, her playmate, her friend. One 


“Time went on, and little Hagar grew too tall to 

















rendered you this slight assistance,” he said. 
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gleams, Miss Lermond saw a smoking, fiery horse, 
black as Erebus, champing his bits and very white 
with foam about the flanks, and a rider sitting the 
saddle like a centaur of old, with a Spanish sombrero 
crushed down over his forehead, but not far enough 
to conceal the face beneath—a dark, mocking, hand- 
some face, with eyes of southern darkness, surveying 
the scene now in some curiosity. 

“What is the matter here?” he asked. 

Jaines hastened to explain. 

* If you’d be so good as to lenda hand, sir,” doubt- 
fully—* it’s guod tive miles yet to the Hall?” 
“Hall? What hall? Is this Miss Lermond’s car- 
riage?” 

‘6 Yes sir.” 

The new-comer leaped from his horse. 

“You are a stupid fellow! A rope only is needed. 
Now hold the lantern.” 

It was the sharp, quick tone of a master. James 
obeyed, furtively eyeing both the tall, cloaked figure 
and the olive face. Curiosity finally conquered. 

“Tf I might make so bold, sir,” he began,.“ I’ve 
seen you before, sir. You are Mr. St. Maur at the 
Fields.” 

The dark eyes flashed at him askant. 

“ Back your horses!” imperatively. 

* De’il take him!” muttered James, “ he’sjust the 
same as he allus was!” 

Miss Lermond sat waiting in the carriage. ‘The red 
lantern-light flared across the road—across its black, 
slimy pools and wet sands, where the rain was drip- 
ping, and over the figures of the two men, and on the 
black horse, standing like a fixture by the roadside, 
watching his master with large, human eyes. 
Presently James put back his lantern on the box. 
One of the figures advanced to the carriage-side. 

“*T have the honor, I presume, of addressing Miss 
Lermond?” said a voice. 

Their eyes met; his, filling slowly up with intense 
admiration, hers, not even curious. She bowed. 


“You can proceed safely now. Iam happy to have 


pretty woman will another, you know. 
It was a figure tall and willowy, bearing itself like 
a princess born and bred. There must have been blue 
blood somewhere in the old Lermond stock. Her 
head was small and classic—the hair combed smooth- 
ly back and knotted on the white neck—silky, satin- 
bright hair, straight as an Indian’s, and as black, only 
when the light struck it—then it was bronze. She 
had a purely oval face, the skin creamy-white, the 
eyes almond-shaped and berry-brown, with black 
lashes that curled at the tips. How red and calm her 
mouth was—just like a child’s awakened from sleep. 
What a pretty white hand she had, and her arms! 


“O, Mrs. Roberts!” thought Ruby, sipping her tea, 
“you tell of that dead and buried enchantress that 
queened it here ten years ago. Now I do not believe 
she was half as lovely as this new one.” 

Mrs. Roberts was absorbed in a different subject. 
“The Hall has been closed ten years, Miss Ler- 
mond,” she was saying—“‘ ever since so much trouble 
came upon us and Mr. Hendee died. It stands in 
need of some repairs. Not knowing what your will 
was about such things, and not receiving any orders 
either, we couldn’t act till you came.” 

The broad, white lids flashed up, and Miss Ler- 
mond’s eyes swept the length and breadth of the 
panelled room. 

**T will make all ts at once,” 
she said. “Ten years isa long time to exclude the 
air and sunshine. Did Mr. Hendee leave no relatives 
—no connections here?” 

“T am the last of the name,” answered Ruby. 
“Mr. Hendee has astep-brother residing at the Fields 
—a Mr. St. Maur; but—they were estranged.” 

** He has been in Europe,” said Mrs. Roberts. “ It’s 
some lawsuit that’s recalled him, I hear. He has his 
counsel at the Fields, and a host of gay people from 
New York. It will be like the old days again,” 
sighing. 

‘‘ New days are better than old ones,” said Ruby, 
toying with her napkin-ring. “Mrs. Roberts, please 
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“Do you like it?” she said, under her breath, and 
sweeping the place with a little scared look. 
“Why should I not?” replied Nathalie, “it is 
beautiful.” 

Ruby threw herself into a seat with a long breath. 
She was in a white dressing-gown, with the golden 
hair all tucked away behind the pink-tipped ears, her 
spotless arms shining like marble in their loose sleeves, 
and a half-awed, half-wondering look in her sweet 
pink-and-white face. 

**O yes! but we cannot help being foolish sometimes 
regarding such matters. By-the-by, I hope you will 
pull this dreary old rookery down, Miss Lermond, 
and build a villa, like St. Maur’s at the Fields.” 
Nathalie laughed a little, as she looped up the last 
coil of her splendid hair. 

““What evil can there be in this black and gold 
room, Miss Hendee?” 

Ruby’s voice fell. 

‘* Will you promise not to grow frightened?” 

“Ifit is not too dreadful a matter.” 

“Well, then, this chamber was hers, Miss Ler- 
mond—that Hagar St. Maur’s who was ”—shunning 
the uglier word—“ killed so strangely ten years ago.” 
Nathalie leaned against the table, sick and taint. 
Not that she was over-timid or superstitious; not 
that there is the least power in associations. Her 
room! That casket hers! That pretty, perfumed fan, 
the book of poems, the guitar, hers also! She had 
touched them all a thousand times with her dead 
white hands. 

‘* No one has ever used it since she died,” said Ruby; 
“but it is the handsomest room in the house, and 
Mrs. Roberts has swept and garnished it for you, I 
see, noteven forgetting the yeliow lilies that she al- 
ways kept in that urn. O, Miss Lermond, you are 
frightened! You are white as a ghost—let me call 
Mrs. Roberts—she will give you another chamber.” 
“No, no!” cried Nathalie, rallying, and haif 
ashamed of her momentary emotion. “I am not 
afraid, indeed I am not! but it was such a dreadful 





pass the muffins.” 


thing. Do you know the story, Miss Hendee?” 


cares, tuils onward like a beast of burden; but night 
—calm, silent, holy right—is a ministering angel that 
cools with its dewy breath the tuil-heated brow; and 
like the Roman sisterhood, stoops down to bathe the 


romp on the shore with Robert, and so they sent her 
away to school. The two brothers were now verging 
on manhood, but, unfortunately, the ill-feeling be- 
tween them had been religiously nursed meantime, 
and was not likely to improve with their increasing 
inches. Robert went abroad: and Gilbert grew wild 
and dissipated, and broke his mother’s heart, and 
spent his father’s money, so the story goes, and ‘both 
father and mother, before Robert came back, were 
laid side by side in the pretty church that you may 
see trom these windows, a half mile distant, across 
the tields. ‘ 

“In due time it came to pass that there returned to 
this roof a woman, versed in all womanly accom- 
plishments, more seductive than Cleopatra, more love- 
ly than Helen of old, with her midnight eyes and 
wonderful golicn hair—one for whom new worlds * 
might be lost; one who walked these galleries and 
terraces—they miss her still, I fancy!—leading men's 
hearts by asingle yellow hair. Those were happy 
days for the Hall! Followers enough the beautiful 
Creole had, and she danced, and flirted, and quar- 
relled with Gilbert, the same as of old; and all this 
time, he, embarre+sed with debt, and darkly jealous, 
was pressing her to name an early wedding-day.” 
Ruby paused, with a deep-drawn breath. Miss 
Lermond’s face, shaded by one white hand from sight, 
still held its intense and earnest look. She made a 
little gesture. 

“Shall I go on?” said Ruby. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, Miss Hagar answered Gilbert neither yea 
nor nay. With true Creole listl she suffered 
him to follow his own way about the matter, and so, 
in the midst of bridal preparations and great rejoic- 
ings generally, Robert came home from abroad.” 


[COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.] 
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Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A NEW YEAR’S PICIURE. 


BY ANNIE F. BURBANK. 

She sits there swinging her little feet, 
The rarest baby-girl under the sun— 
Linnet, canary, robin, in one, 

Rosebud and lily—all that is sweet. 


She sits and holds her hands to the light— 
Bits of apple-flowers, dimpled and warm, 
Fashioned into the rarest form 

That ever gladdened a mother's sight. 


She holds them up in the greatest glee, 

Not watting that in the coming ycars 

They ‘ll be kissed with passion, wet with tears, 
Weighed with burdens,that she may not flee. 


A little budget of thibet and lace, 
She sits in the New Year's wondrous glow, 
Swinging her slippered feet to and fro— 
Her silken hair tossed over her face. 


Scattered about are her Christmas toys, 
A waxen doll with a broken cheek, 
A baby bald, that can wink and speak, 
An army or two of bright blue boys. 


A baby that seems to wait for bed, 
A village guarded by pea-green trees; 
A man on horse, without any knees; 
An earthen. dog without any head. 


A bit of a duster and a broom; 
A scarlet cart that is minus wheels; 
A piggie that never runs nor squeals; 
Some pewter chairs in a little room. 


So in crimson cloth and pretty lace, 
My bit of a queen holds court to-day ; 
Little caring that only in play 

She rules her courtiers with such rare grace. 

And she sits and swings her slippered feet, 
The rarest baby-girl under the sun— 
Linnet, canary, robin, in one, 

Rosebud and lily—all that is sweet! 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE VINCENT MARRIAGE. 





BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 
“ L’homme prepose, Dieu dispose.” 

Mr. Vincent leaned back in his lounging chair 
and looked out into the Park. Such asunshine, such 
a soft, cool rustle of foliage, such a fragrance of flow- 
ers, ought to be joyful; but to him they were inex- 
pressibly mournful. For he would never see the 
sunshine, nor the trees, nor the flowers of another 
summer. Perhaps before these were faded he would 
be buried out of sight. 

The canaries sang joyfully in their cage, a lithe 
maltese cat made frantic bounds and leaps after a fly 
that had escaped the eyes of Mr. Vincent’s pattern 
servants, and the shrill sound of childish laughter 
came in from a back street through the windows of 
the long suite of rooms. But they woke no smile nor 
gleam of interest in that pale, grave face. 

Thomas came in bearing a luncheon which he 
deposited on a stand at his master’s elbow. A long, 
purple bottlejof Johannisberger, Rhine sunshine, 
condensed over the cellar of that storied castle, a 
sparkling, elfish wine; a little French roll, light and 
snowy white under its amber crust; a glass dish with 
long strings of red currants like strung rubies, and 
a little show of grated cheese in a silver plate. Such 
was Mr. Vincent’s delicate and simple luncheon, 

Thomas shook out the napkin of deep-fringed 
damask, poured wine into a glass like a green suap- 
bubble, bowed, and withdrew. 

Mr. Vincent just tasted the wine, drew a long string 
of currants through sugar, toyed with them a mo- 
ment and forgot tu eat them, then turned listlessly to 
look out again. It wasa time when few were out 
who could remain in, for it was noon of a July day; 
but as he looked, a light, quick step caught his ear, 
and presently a young lady came past the window 
and ran up the steps of the next house. A ladylike 
girl, rather, but not very pretty, and simply dressed. 
It was the Misses Raymonds’ music-teacher come to 

* give her pupils their lessons. 

Mr. Vincent knew perfectly well what she was. 
He knew on what days she came, how long she stay- 
ed,and had marked, also, that every time she came 
she was paler and more worn. No wonder, he thought; 
running from house to house in the heat, and train- 
ing the dull fingers of misses who had not, perhaps, a 
grain of music in them, must be drudgery. Besides, 
he had heard a little romance about this girl which 
might also acccunt for any faded roses. There was a 
young Mr. Raymond who had chosen to fall in love 
with his sister's music-teacher, and, report said, had 
been favored by her. Papa and mama made short 
shrift of the matter. There had been a sharp but 
brief engagement, then Mr. William was sent to 
Europe to learn a proper appreciation of caste, and 
Miss Vincent, for she happened to have the same 
name as our friend, attended to her pupils as before, 
though, perhaps, with paler cheeks. 

Now, as she sat in Mrs. Raymond’s parlor, trying 
to din one of Chopin’s murmurous waltzes into Miss 
Anne’s stupid little pate and dexterous but inex- 
pressive little fingers, there came a gentle ring of the 
door-bell, the parlor door opened and a servant 
brought a note in. 

“* How dare you bring a note in your hand!” cried 
Miss Anne. 

“It is for Miss Vincent,” explained the girl. 

“0,” said the young lady, as though that were 
quite another thing. ‘But how odd that a note 





should conié here for you, Miss Vincent. What can 
it be?” 

“It is from Mr. Vincent, next door, Miss Anne,” 
said the girl, while Miss Vincent coolly opened it, 
“and Thomas is waiting in the vestibule for an 
answer.” 

The note was as follows: 

“Will Miss Vincent allow mean invalid’s privilege, 
and step into my house a moment when her lesson is 
over, since I cannot come to her? Or, if other en- 
gagements press now, appoint a time when she will 
come?” 

The note was signed Eugene Vincent. 

“Excuse me a moment, Miss Anne,” said the mu- 
sic-teacher, rising. 

“Tell Mr. Vincent I will come in tosee him in 
half an hour,” she said, to Thomas, then returned to 
her pupil whom she found in the sulks. 

“How came you acquainted with Mr. Vincent?” 
asked Miss Raymond, at length. 

“T am not acquainted with him. Please go over 
that passage again. You should not spread that 
cho 

Miss Raymond rendered the chord with a bang, 
then returned to the charge. “ But what in the 
world does he write to you for?” 

“That passage is piano. Now don’t strike staccato, 
but soft and full, with diminuendo. The phrases 
should melt away.” 

“T sha’n’t play any more,” said Miss Anne, rising. 
“Don’t you care to?” said the teacher, tranquilly. 
“Then, Miss Frances, I can give the time to you.” 
Thomas opened the door for Miss Vincent as she 
came up the steps, and directed her into the room 
where his master was. 

She stepped forward with some curiosity, for the 
few glimpses she had got of this man in passing his 
windows had deepened the interest excited in her by 
his singular case. Besides, she wondered what he 
could want of her. In the first dimness of the room 
she did not see him, but the next moment he was 
visible, leaning back in his easy-chair and asleep. 
She stepped nearer, hesitated a moment, then, with 
a half smile, seated herself and waited. She could 
nothelp watching, too, and photographing on her 
mind this man’s picture. He was near forty, per- 
haps, handsome, dark-eyed, and dark-bearded. The 
brown coat of tan which he had brought from his ten 
years in the mines and in wild western life had 
worn off, and the face was perfectly white, though 
not particularly thin. The form, only half concealed 
by his white linen wrapper, was tall and well-de- 
veloped, and the feet, crossed on the ottoman before 
him, were almost too daintily made for a man. 

There was no time to observe more, for, drawing a 
long, heavy sigh, he opened his eyes. 

“ Heighho!” he yawned, dropping his folded hands 
upon his knee. “ { wonder if that girl is coming in!” 
“That girl is here, sir,” said a quiet voice at his side. 
He started, made a blushing apology, and pro- 
ceeded to explain his reason for requesting her pres- 
ence. He went out but little, he said, and was lonely 
and gloomy when in the house. He had no relatives, 
and very few friends, no intimate ones, and conse- 
quently his time dragged, short as it was likely to 
be. He knew that she was a music-teacher, and 
thought that perhaps she would be willing to come 
in and play to him occasionally when her other en- 
gagements would permit. He had fancied that it 
might be less irksome to play than to teach, though, 
if she were peremptory. he was willing to be a pupil— 
ending with a faint smile. 

Miss Vincent consented readily. She would be 
very glad if her music could be any relief to him. 
And since he needed her, and sat so lonely in his 
great house, she did not hasten to go. She sat and 
talked, and listened, and before either was quite 
aware, knew all the principal features in his life. 
He had been an only child, inheriting just money 
enough to finish his education. After graduating 
from college he had taken a sudden resolution to go 
to California and dig for gold in the earth, instead of 
trying to find it in a profession. He had been one 
of the few fortunate ones, and after ten years, had 
returned home with heavy trunks, large credit in 
several banks, and a regular income from his mines 
of a thousand dollars a week. 

Full of life and hope for the future, he had invested 
his money, had bought and furnished a house, home 
being his first thought, and had begun to gather up 
his old acquaintances and to form new ones. There 
had been a grand house-warming that spring, a part 
of the week’s festivities being a hunting party gotten 
up more for a lark than for the game they would get. 
A rifle in the hand of a careless friend had gone off 
accidentally, and a bullet entered Mr. Vincent’s 
breast. Everything that science could do was in vain. 
The ball could not be reached, and, as time passed, 
grew more and more troublesome. There was some- 
times a difficulty in breathing, a pain through the 
left breast, and an irregular action of the heart. 

There was a consultation and examination by the 
most noted surgeons in the country, who pronounced 
that the ball was lodged somewhere over the heart, 
was gradually settling, and would cause his death at 
no distant period. He must abstain from all exer- 
cise that was not absolutely necessary, and had better 
arrange his affairs at once. When death came it 
would doubtless be sudden, perhaps instantaneous. 

And so Mr. Vincent, though a great walker, dared 
not walk, though a tine horseman, dared not ride, 
and his horses gnawed their mangers, and his car- 
riages gathered dust, while he sat at home waiting 
for a piece of lead to drop on his heart and kill him. 
Not a very comfortable position, truly. 





Miss Vincent listened to all this, and seeing the 


strong man so helpless before her, her pity for him, 
her admiration fur him, also, and perhaps, some need 
in her own life, inspired her with a resolution. 
Whatever she could do to lift the burden of this 
dreadful fate should be done; and since he frankly 
described his loneliness and gloom, she would take on 
herself to cheer and amuse him. Mournful as the 
case was, a sense of exquisite pleasure arose in her 
heart asshe contemplated it. It was beautiful to be 
useful to some one. 

“Tm going to play something for you,” she said, 
when he had done speaking. ‘‘ May I take off my 
bonnet?” 

He smiled, well pleased that she should under- 
stand so well what he wanted. It looked homelike 
to see that light figure in its blue muslin robe and the 
shining braids of dark hair uncovered, seating herself 
so easily at his piano. 

She played cheerful music, broke presently into a 
ringing march, then sang softly a German cradle- 
song. 

Miss Vincent's touch on the instrument was fine, 
and her voice one of richest sweetness. Besides, in 
singing to an auditor who was not a dozen paces 
from her, she did not think it necessary to exert the 
full power of her lungs. Her voice never tired the 
ear, and so easily and gracefully she sang, that while 
listening to her, song seemed more natural than 
speech. 

The cradle-song faded and fainted, and she half- 
turned from the piano. A voice arrested her: 


‘** Let me drink in the spirit of that sweet sound! 
More, O more, I am thirsting yet! 
It loosens the serpent that care hath bound 
Upon my heart to stifle it.’ *’ 

The last lowly-uttered word was lost in the earnest 
uprising of Mendelsohn’s most beautiful hymn; 
“ Lift thine eyes to the mountains whence cometh 
help.” 

“T have alesson to give now,” she said, rising. 
** But I will come as often as you like.” 

“You cannot come too often,” he said, extending 
his hand toher. ‘ This is the first relief 1 have had 
for weeks.” 

After this, Miss Vincent came every day, rain or 
shine. If there was rain, the champing horses had 
exercise, and the quiet boarding-house was astonish- 
ed at the sight of a stylish carriage driven up to the 
door with or for the young music-teacher. Four 
weeks passed in this way, and the invalid grew daily 
worse. He lay on a sofa nearly all the time, and any 
sudden movement made his heart leap in great 
bounds. 

Scarcely could the yourig nurse control her pity- 
ing emotions to show him a cheerful face. And she 
never went up the steps for her daily visit without a 
sinking of heart for what she might find. 

Meantime, gossips were not idle. That Mr. Vin- 
cent should like to be amused with music was not 
surprising, but that he should have selected a young 
lady performer was rather odd. But that was noth- 
ing to the liberty given her. The carriage sent if 
but a drop of rain fell, a latch-key to enter when she 
would, and unlimited power to give what orders she 
pleased in the house. Why, she even ordered Mr. 
Vincent’s dinner at the market, and satand ate them 
with him. 

“I’m sure,” said Mrs. Raymond, indignantly, 
“Annecould play to him, and Mr. Raymond and I 
would be happy to go in and sit with him any time. 
But he never asks us.” 

Fortunately Mr. Vincent never heard nor suspected 
these things, and what Miss Vincent heard she treat- 
ed with scorn. 

“T have something to say to you, Miss Vincent,” 
her patient said one day when she had stepped in to 
inquire for him before giving her lessons at Mrs. 
Raymond’s. ‘ You may think me very seltish, and I 
suppose I am; but I wish you would give up teaching. 
I want you to be here more.” 

She looked at him and hesitated a moment. Teach- 
ing was her whole support, and her brother Charlie’s 
sole hope for an education. 

“ Then, I will give it up,” she said. 

He smiled faintly. 

** Sit here,” touching a tabouret by his sofa. 

She sank into the seat without a word. 

*“T have been thinking that the better way, if you 
could bring yourself to consent,” he said, gently, 
taking her hand, “ is for us to be married.” 

She started, grew crimson, and drew her hand 
from him. 

“You can see,” he went on in the same tone, 
watching her with his steady, solemn eyes, ‘* you can 
see that it will be but a short time, and I assure you 
that it will be but a form. By this, I can have you 
always here, spare you fatigue and remark, and pro- 
vide for your future. I cannot tell you what a bless- 
ing you have been to me, and I cannot lose you now. 
You can have some friend to stay with you, if you 
like, only that I would like to have you without any 
stranger present part of the time, as now. Am I 
asking too much?” 

The soft, trembling hand was laid in his, and the 
lips quivered but could not answer. 

“Of course, I do not speak of love,” he said. “TI 
have no thought of that. And our intercourse will 
be as it has been. You will soon be free to make 
yourself happy with the one you love. Will you 
think of this and answer meas soon as you can?” 

Laura Vincent’s face had grown deathly pale while 
he was speaking, and when he had ended she an- 
swered quietly: 

“Tt shall be as you wish, and when you wish.” 

“Thank you,” he said, gratefully. “May 1 say 
to-day?” 








lessons had been finished, and after she had sent ber 
daughters out of the room, “‘ Iam obliged, asa friend, 
to speak to you about your connection with Mr. 
Vincent. Your intimacy there causes great remark.” 

Laura was too full of weightier thoughts to be very 
angry. She merely said: 

‘*T dare say you are right, Mrs. Raymond. There 
is a class of persons ever ready to remark upon others. 
Their remarks are of no consequence to me, except 
that I am sorry to see persons so low and so wicked. 
I do net care to listen to what they say.” 

‘ But I care,” said the lady, sharply. “ Your going 
there is so extraordinary, and so long as you are my 
daughters’ teacher, you—” 

“Tam their teacher no longer,” 
haughtily. 

“Indeed! What does this mean?” 

“JT wish you good morning,” was the answer. 
have no time to spare.” 

Laura Vincent’s heart leaped into her mouth as 
she stepped into Mr. Vincent’s parlor again. A group 
were gathered around the sofa, among them a clergy- 
man, anda lawyer. Had he died, then, while she 
was absent? No; the group parted as she sprang 
forward, and met the sick man’s smile. She would 
have retired immediately and in some confusion, but 
he called her to him. 

“You do not repent your promise?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“ No. ” 

“And will fulfil it now?” 

ii Yes.” 

“ God bless you!” 

In ten minutes they were married, had received a 
warm clasp of the hand from each of their departing 
visitors, who dared not breathe a word of hope or 
congratulation over this mournful bridal, and were 
alone. 

“Now I am at rest,” said Eugene Vincent, sinking 
back and closing his eyes. ‘ Everything is settled, 
and I have nothing more to do.” 

Laura Vincent looked at him a moment in silence, 
then drew the large family Bible toward her, and 
read St. John’s recital of the Saviour’s death, then 
turned and read a psalm, the 19th. ‘The Lord hear 
thee in the day of trouble.” 

He listened attentively, then, when she closed the 
book, whispered: 

“‘ Would you just as lief say a prayer, Laura?” 

She knelt by his side, and while he held her hands, 
repeated the Lord’s prayer. 

But with the “Amen” her face dropped forward 
on his arm, and she burst into a passion of tears. 

“Tender heart,” he said, gently, touching her 
bowed head. “Don’t grieve, Laura. I shall be well 
soon, and you will like to remember what you have 
done for me. Don’t grieve, child!” 

With a strong effort she recovered her self-control, 
got up, and smiled as she wiped her eyes. 

“A woman must always make a scene, you know, 
Mr. Vincent,” she said. ‘ Now it is luncheon time. 
What will you have?” 

**] want something very nice,” he said, rising to 
his elbow. “Iam hungry; I have not felt so much 
like eating for a week.” 

“Should you sit?” she asked, fearfully. 

‘“* Why, yes, if I feel no inconvenience from doing 
so,” he said; ‘‘ and I do not.” 

White they sat ver the luncheon a servant came 
with the money which Mrs. Raymond owed Miss 
Vincent for he: daughters’ lessons, and requested a 
receipt. 

“She said I’d be likely to find you here,” said the 
girl, pertly. 

“Where else should you find her?” demanded Mr. 
Vincent, haughtily. looking at the girl with eyes that 
made her shrink. 

Laura wrote the receipt, hesitated, then signed 
“Mrs. Eugene Vincent,” a name that struck con- 
sternation and dismay to Mrs. Raymond’s heart when 
she read it. To offend the wife of Eugene Vincent 
was the last thing that politic lady would have 
wished. 

Mr. Vincent's marriage changed him in more than 
one respect; it chcered his spirits at the same time 
that it made him less careful of himself. 

** 1 feel that it would be cowardly of me to lie here 
any longer,” he said. ‘‘When I am not suffering 
pain I mean to go about. Of course, I shall avoid 
violent exercise, but I must not vegetute any 
longer.” 

So tney took moderate walks, Laura anxiously 
measuring every step, they went to church, and 
sometimes to concert or theatre, and they rode out, 
though the doctors shook their heads. No harm 
came of it. 

One day, when they were riding, the horses took 
fright, and could not be stopped till they had dashed 
on for nearly half a mile. Laura sat pale as death 
watching her husband’s face. He was quiet, very 
pale, looking straight befure him, his hand pressed to 
his side. 

“ You may drive home, Thomas,” he said, quietly, 
when the horses§had become manageable. 

‘* Laura, I wish you would send for Dr. D.” he 
said, when they reached home. 


said the girl, 


“Ty 


“Yes. And now I must go into Mrs. Raymond's. 
Perhaps you may change your mind about this, but 
it shall be as you wish every way. You speak of 
providing for my future. I will tell you what I will 
take, what I shall be obliged to take. I have now 
twenty pupils in music at ten dollars a quarter. Until 
I get as many pupils again, let that amount, eight 
hundred dollars a year, be paid me. I will take no 
more.” 

“Miss Vincent,” said Mrs. Raymond, sfter the 
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She gave the order with a sinking heart, then sat 
watching her husband as he walked to and fro with 
a look of suppressed excitement, never removing bis 
hand from his side. Since he said nothing, indeed 
seemed scarcely aware of her presence, she could aak 
no questions. 

The doctor came, and she left them alone, going 
up to her chamber to throw herself upon her knees 
with voiceless petitions. 

It seemed long, but was really only a few minutes 
before there was a knock at the door, and a message. 
The doctor would like to see her below for a mo- 
ment. 

She met him just at the foot of the stairs. But 
what did it mean? His eyes were sparkling, his lips 
smiling, and he was walking about the hall rubbing 
his hands in joyful impatience. 

“Mrs. Vincent,” he said, grasping her hand as she 
stood on the step above him, “I have joyful news, 
glorious news for you!” 

A dimness swept before her vision, and she looked 
at him mutely, and with parted lips. 


‘Your husband will live! By some miracle that 
terri ball has made its appearance close to the 
skin. Its shape can be distinctly felt. It will bea 


mere nothing to cut it out. Not the slightest danger. 
Iam going for my instruments now, and shall be 
back in fifteen minutes.” 

What more he would have said was stopped, for 
Laura Vincent melted to his feet like a wreath of 
snow. She awoke in her own chamber with Betty 
rubbing her hands, and laughing and crying in a 
breath. 

“* Where is Mr. Vincent?” she cried, starting up. 

“ He’s in the dining-room with the doctor, ma’am ; 
and I’m so glad!” 

“ Well, Betty, go down now, for they may want 
you, and if he is any worse come directly and tell 
me.” 

When she was alone, Laura covered her face and 
thought. What a change! and how should she meet 
it? She was this man’s wife before the world, They 
were bound for life; and yet all he had wanted of 
her was a companion to cheer and amuse him for a 
few weeks, a sort of fancy servant whose wages would 
be paid in his will. Would he hate her utterly? 
Would he try to put her away? and could he do 80? 
She knew little of the law. That he considered her 
alien now she had proof, for while she had known 
every bad symptom. and every pain from which he 
had suffered, when he had received the first ray of 
hope he was silent to her, and she knew of his safety 
only through the physician. Evidently she —_ 
have to go away from him. But over all this con- 
fusion of bitter feeling was the joyful thought that he 
was saved, that he would live. 

Betty came again saying that the doctor was at 
the door, and wanted to know if he should see her. 
She rose hastily to meet him. 

“Pale yet,” he laughed. ‘But I have no fears. 
People don’t die of joy. Mr. Vincent is as well as he 
ever was, and I left him holding a little leaden ball 
in his hand which I have just taken from his side. 
Are you curious to see it?” 

Laura would gladly have escaped seeing Mr. Vin- 
cent for a while, and shrank from intruding on him, 
but felt that decency required she should go. 


He looked up eagerly as she entered, and a deep 
flush ran over his face as he saw her. She went to 
him with downcast eyes and pale face, and somewhat 
formally offered her congratulations. 

The doctor stared at them, muttered an excuse, 
and left. 

‘**I did not mean to deceive you, Laura,” he said, 
gravely. ‘“Ithought I was going to die.” 4 

** But you are not!” she said, looking up with a 
flashing smile; then drooping again, ‘do not speak 
of anything to day, please.” 

“Very well,” he assented, coldly. 

Visitors came in opportunely, friends who had 
heard of his good fortune, and among them the care- 
less one whose shot had perilled his life. This man 
came pale and trembling, almost speechless with a 
blissful relief. 

“T couldn’t believe till I saw you,” he said, at 
length. “I didn’t dare to think that I had escaped 
such a blight as your death would have been to me,” 

Then after dinner Mr. Vincent was out to enjoy 
his new liberty, and see how it seemed to walk with- 
out being afraid to drop at every step. Laura heard 
him come in early, but did not go down, He did not 
need her now. 

So several days past, each longing yet dreading to 
speak to the other about what was most in their 
thoughts. They met only at the table, and then al- 
most always with company. Mr. Vincent was now a 
man among men, his strong vitality playing all the 
more strongly for its temporary restraint. He went 
out and in his house with a stirring step, the doors 
banged after him, his clear voice was heard from the 
street. 

The pale girl up stairs watched him through the 
blind, and listened to him with a sinking heart. She 
loved this man, and she must leave him! Her reso- 
lution was taken. She would no longer stay an an- 
welcome intruder in the house to which he had 
invited her. She would go to him and have the 
matter settled at once. A week had passed since the 
change in his fateyand it was high time she should 
rid him of his burden. 

She put by the rich dress which he had pressed 
upon her, and put on again the simple muslin in 
which she had first come to him. Then she went 
down stairs and into the parlor where he sat alone. 
He rose courteously, and placed a chair fur her, His 


eyes dwelt earnestly on her pale face, and his own 
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twenty pupils in music at ten dollars a quarter. Until 
I get as many pupils again, let that amount, eight 
hundred dollars a year, be paid me. 
more.” 

“Miss Vincent,” said Mrs. Raymond, sfter the 
lessons had been finished, and after she had sent her 
daughters out of the room, “ I am obliged, asa friend, 
to speak to you about your connection with Mr. 
Vincent. Your intimacy there causes great remark.” 

Laura was too full of weightier thoughts to be very 
angry. She merely said: 

‘TI dare say you are right, Mrs. Raymond. There 
is a class of persons ever ready to remark upon others. 
Their remarks are of no consequence to me, except 
that I am sorry to see persons so low and so wicked. 
I do not care to listen to what they say.” 

“ But I care,” said the lady, sharply. “ Your going 
there is so extraordinary, and so long as you are my 
daughters’ teacher, you—” 

“I am their teacher no longer,” 
haughtily. 

“Indeed! What does this mean?” 

“T wish you good morning,” was the answer. “I 
have no time to spare.” 

Laura Vincent’s heart leaped into her mouth as 
she stepped into Mr. Vincent’s parlor again. A group 
were gathered around the sofa, among them a clergy- 
man, anda lawyer. Had he died, then, while she 
was absent? No; the group parted as she sprang 
forward, and met the sick man’s smile. She would 
have retired immediately and in some confusion, but 
he called her to him. 

“You do not repent your promise?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“ No.” 

“And will fulfil it now?” 

“ce Yes.” 

“ God bless you!” 

In ten minutes they were married, had received a 
warm clasp of the hand from each of their departing 
visitors, who dared not breathe a word of hope or 
congratulation over this mournful bridal, and were 
alone. 

“Now I am at rest,” said Eugene Vincent, sinking 
back and closing his eyes. ‘Everything is settled, 
and I have nothing more to do.” 

Laura Vincent looked at him a moment in silence, 
then drew the large family Bible toward her, and 
read St. John’s recital of the Saviour’s death, then 
turned and read a psalm, the 19th. ‘The Lord hear 
thee in the day of trouble.” 

He listened attentively, then, when she closed the 
book, whispered: 

“* Would you just as lief say a prayer, Laura?” 

She knelt by his side, and while he held her hands, 
repeated the Lord’s prayer. 

But with the “Amen” her face dropped forward 
on his arm, and she burst into a passion of tears. 

“‘Tender heart,” he said, gently, touching her 
bowed head. “‘ Don’t grieve, Laura. I shall be well 
soon, and you will like to remember what you have 
done for me. Don’t grieve, child!” 

With a strong effort she recovered her self-control, 
got up, and smiled as she wiped her eyes. 

“A woman must always make a scene, you know, 
Mr. Vincent,” she said. ‘ Now it is luncheon time. 
What will you have?” 

“] want something very nice,” he said, rising to 
his elbow. ‘I am hungry; I have not felt so much 
like eating for a week.” 

“*Should you sit?” she asked, fearfully. 

“Why, yes, if I feel no inconvenience from doing 
so,” he said; “‘ and I do not.” 

White they sat over the luncheon a servant came 
with the money which Mrs. Raymond owed Miss 
Vincent for her daughters’ lessons, and requested a 
receipt. 

“She said I’d be likely to find you here,” said the 
girl, pertly. 

“Where else should you find her?” demanded Mr. 
Vincent, haughtily, looking at the girl with eyes that 
made her shrink. 

Laura wrote the receipt, hesitated, then signed 
“Mrs. Eugene Vincent,” a name that struck con- 
sternation and dismay to Mrs. Raymond’s heart when 
she read it. To offend the wife of Eugene Vincent 
was the last thing that politic lady would have 
wished. 

Mr. Vincent's marriage changed him in more than 
one respect; it cheered his spirits at the same time 
that it made him less careful of himself. 

**] feel thatit would be cowardly of me to lie here 
any longer,” he said. ‘*When I am not suffering 
pain I mean to go about. Of course, T shall avoid 
violent exercise, but I must not vegetute any 
longer.” 

So they took moderate walks, Laura anxiously 
measuring every step, they went to church, and 
sometimes to concert or theatre, and they rode out, 
though the doctors shook their heads. No harm 
came of it. 

One day, when they were riding, the horses took 
fright, and could not be stopped till they had dashed 
on for nearly half a mile. Laura sat pale as death 
watching her husband’s face. He was quiet, very 
pale, looking straight before him, his hand pressed to 
his side. 

“You may drive home, Thomas,” he said, quietly, 
when the horses§fhad become manageable. 

‘Laura, I wish you would send jor Dr. D.” he 
said, when they reached home. 


I will take no 


said the girl, 


“Yes. And nowI must go into Mrs. Raymond’s. 
Perhaps you may change your mind about this, but 
it shall be as you wish every way. You speak of 
providing for my future. I will tell you what I will 
take, what I shall be obliged to take. I have now 
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She gave the order with a sinking heart, then sat 
watching her husband as he walked to and fro with 
a look of suppressed excitement, never removing his 
hand from his side. Since he said nothing, indeed 
seemed scarcely aware of her presence, she could ask 
no questions. 

The doctor came, and she left them alone, going 
up to her chamber to throw herself upon her knees 
with voiceless petitions. 

It seemed long, but was really only a few minutes 
before there was a knock at the door, and a message. 
The doctor would like to see her below for a mo- 
ment. 

She met him just at the foot of the stairs. But 
what did it mean? His eyes were sparkling, his lips 
smiling, and he was walking about the hall rubbing 
his hands in joyful impatience. 

“Mrs. Vincent,” he said, grasping her hand as she 
stood on the step above him, ‘I have joyful news, 
glorious news for you!” 

A dimness swept before her vision, and she looked 
at him mutely, and with parted lips. 

‘Your husband will live! By some miracle that 
terribis ball has made its appearance close to the 
skin. Its shape can be distinctly felt. It will bea 
mere nothing to cut it out. Not the slightest danger. 
Iam going for my instruments now, and shall be 
back in fifteen minutes.” 

What more he would have said was stopped, for 
Laura Vincent melted to his feet like a wreath of 
snow. She awoke in her own chamber with Betty 
rubbing her hands, and laughing and crying in a 
breath. 

“* Where is Mr. Vincent?” she cried, starting up. 

“ He’s in the dining-room with the doctor, ma’am; 
and I’m so glad!” 

“ Well, Betty, go down now, for they may want 
you, and if he is any worse come directly and tell 
me.” 

When she was alone, Laura covered her face and 
thought. What a change! and how should she meet 
it? She was this man’s wife before the world. They 
were bound for life; and yet all he had wanted of 
her was a companion to cheer and amuse him fora 
few weeks, a sort of fancy servant whose wages would 
be paid in his will. Would he hate her utterly? 
Would he try to put her away? and could he do so? 
She knew little of the law. That he considered her 
alien now she had proof, for while she had known 
every bad symptom. and every pain from which he 
had suffered, when he had received the first ray of 
hope he was silent to her, and she knew of his safety 
only through the physician. Evidently she would 
have to go away from him. But over all this con- 
fusion of bitter feeling was the joyful thought that he 
was saved, that he would live. 

Betty came again saying that the doctor was at 
the door, and wanted to know if he should see her. 
She rose hastily to meet him. 

“Pale yet,” he laughed. ‘But I have no fears. 
People don’t die of joy. Mr. Vincent is as well as he 
ever was, and I left him holding a little leaden ball 
in his hand which I have just taken from his side. 
Are you curious to see it?” 

Laura would gladly have escaped seeing Mr. Vin- 
cent for a while, and shrank from intruding on him, 
but felt that decency required she should go. 

He looked up eagerly as she entered, and a deep 
flush ran over his face as he saw her. She went to 
him with downcast eyes and pale face, and somewhat 
formally offered her congratulations. 

The doctor stared at them, muttered an excuse, 
and left. 

“‘I did not mean to deceive you, Laura,” he said, 
gravely. “I thought I was going to die.” * 

“But you are not!” she said, looking up with a 
flashing smile; then drooping again, “do not speak 
of anything to day, please.” 

“Very well,” he assented, coldly. 

Visitors came in opportunely, friends who had 
heard of his good fortune, and among them the care- 
less one whose shot had perilled his life. This man 
came pale and trembling, almost speechless with a 
blissful relief. 

“T couldn’t believe till I saw you,” he said, at 
length. “I didn’t dare to think that I had escaped 
such a blight as your death would have been to me.” 

Then after dinner Mr. Vincent was out to enjoy 
his new liberty, and see how it seemed to walk with- 
out being afraid to drop at every step. Laura heard 
him come in early, but did not go down. He did not 
need her now. 

So several days past, each longing yet dreading to 
speak to the other about what was most in their 
thoughts. They met only at the table, and then al- 
most always with company. Mr. Vincent was now a 
man among men, his strong vitality playing all the 
more strongly for its temporary restraint. He went 
out and in his house with a stirring step, the doors 
banged after him, his clear voice was heard from the 
street. 

The pale girl up stairs watched him through the 
blind, and listened to him with a sinking heart. She 
loved this man, and she must leave him! Her reso- 
lution was taken. She would no longer stay an un- 
welcome intruder in the house to which he had 
invited her. She would go to him and have the 
matter settled at once. A week had passed since the 
change in his fate, and it was high time she should 

rid him of his burden. 

She put by the rich dress which he had pressed 
upon her, and put on again the simple muslin in 
which she had first come to him. Then she went 
down stairs and into the parlor where he sat alone. 
He rose courteously, and placed a chair fur her. His 

eyes dwelt earnestly on her pale face, and his own 


grew pale, for he felt that the decisive time had come. 
“«T have been trying to speak to you every day for 
a week,” she began with determined calmness; ‘“ but 
for some reason I could not. Itis time our future 
should be settled. Of course, neither of us need to 
be reminded of the understanding in which we went 
through that form of marriage. You are saved, you 
will live, and for that great blessing we should both 
be willing to suffer alittle inconvenience. I wish you 
to be free, and you best know what should be done. 
It seems to me that any jury would pronounce the 
ceremony null, and that neither of us need be injured 
by it. Ofcourse, I shall leave here immediately, and 
after our affairs are settled, I would wish to leave 
town.” 

Her voice failed her, and she stopped. 

Mr. Vincent was walking the room in uncontrollable 
agitation. 

“T was crazy to think of such a sacrifice!” he ex- 
claimed. “It was the very height of selfishness—a 
selfishness, too, that has defeated itself. Why did I 
not die!” 

“Because God willed that you should live,” said a 
low, mournful voice. He turned to her: 

“ Laura, can you forgive me for ruining your hap- 
piness?” he asked. 

“I have nothing to forgive,” she said, gently, softly 
pressing the hand that had clasped hers. “I am 
glad that I could comfort you when you needed me, 
and I think there’s no great harm done.” 

“You were a comfort and a blessing to me,” he 
said, presently. ‘I have a fancy that I should have 
died without you. Do you remember I was better as 
soon as we were married?” 

She remembered that evening with a pang of regret. 
How happy she had been in spite of his danger! His 
hours seemed few, but they were all to be passed 
with her; now long years stretched before him, but 
she must be far away. 

He watched her pale, tr ous face a t 

*‘ Laura, do you hate me?” he exclaimed. 

She steadied her lip and voice. 

**No; you have meant me no harm, and cannot do 
other than you do. I do not wish it otherwise,” she 
added, proudly. 

He dropped the hand he held, and began walking 
again. 

“You shall be free immediately if the law will 
‘make you so,” he said, hurriedly; ‘‘and whatever 
reparation I can make you, I will. I wish,” he said, 
wistfully, pausing before her, “I wish you would 
forget everything but that I am your friend, and 
have confidence in me?” 

“TI have every confidence in you,” she said. 

He seated himself beside her again and took her 
hand. 

‘¢Laura, have you heard from William Raymond 
since he came home?” 

She looked at him in astonishment. 

“ William Raymond!” 

“ Did you not know he had been at home two or 
three days?” 

“T did not. I don’t expect to hear from him.” 

“Do you wish he should know the circumstances 
under which we were married, and—' 

*“ What can you mean, Mr. Vincent?” exclaimed 
Laura. ‘‘ What has Mr. William Raymond to do 
with it?” 

“‘ He loved you once, and may love you yet.” 

“Possibly,”’ she said, coloring. ‘ But that makes 
no difference.” 

‘‘ Would you wish him to think that you married 
another willingly, expecting to spend your life with 
him?” 

*‘T am quite indifferent what he thinks, Mr. Vin- 
cent. It is none of his business,” said Laura, with 
cold surprise. 

Eugene Vincent clenched the small hand in his. 

“Is he not your lover?” 

TI rejected him, sir!” 

“Laura, who is he whom you love?” asked her 
companion, in a passionate undertone. 

The crimson blood rushed over her face. 

“IT have no lover,” she said, withdrawing her 
hand, and rising. 

‘‘Dare you tell me that you do not love any one?” 
he exclaimed, detaining her. ‘I must know to whom 
I give youup. “And, Laura, if you love nobody else, 
by Heaven! I’ll make you love me, or I’ll die in the 
attempt.” 

Mrs. Vincent sank back into her seat again, and 
looked into her husband’s face. ‘‘ Eugene!” she said, 
softly. 

** You don’t mean, Laura—” 

*“‘I—I am afraid 1 love my husband!” she sobbed, 
sinking into his arms. 

** My own little wife!” 

*‘ Laura,” he said, aftera while. ‘ Do you remem- 
ber the time you first came into this room and found 
me asleep?” 

**O no, I’ve quite forgotten it.” 

‘* Well, little girl, you were my darling from that 
moment. And I have loved you ever since, but was 
afraid of frightening and disgusting you by saying 
so. That afternoon we were out riding last, when I 
felt something move in my side, and putting my hand 
down felt a bunch there where the rifle-ball was; 
my tirst thought was not that I was safe, but that I 
had ruined your happiness.” 

“ You have made it! You have made it!” 
said. 

And thus was settled the Vincent marriage, over 
whose romance all the lads and lasses wondered, 
over whose splendid prosperity Mrs. Raymond grew 
bilious and miserable, and of whose entire happiness 
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no one knows so well as the principals themselves. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


DISPENSATION.—No Grand Lodge has any authority 

to enforce upon its subordinates a code of by-laws. 

Every lodge has an inatienable right to form a 

code of laws by which it will be governed, and 

though this code must be approved by the Grand 

Lodge before it can be of effect, yet the Grand 

Lodge has no right to withhold such approval, 

if the by-laws do not conflict with the constitution 

of the Grand Lodge, or with the landmarks of the 
order. 

AN INQUIRER.—James L. Orr, Governor elect of" 
South Carolina, has just been elected M. W. Grand 
Master of the Freemasons of that State. Wedo 
not know when he was made a Mason. 
TEMPLE.—We suppose that work has been sus- 
pended on the Temple, as we have not recently 
seen workmen employed about the premises. We 
do not know if there is any reason for the delay. 

ONE TERM.—We do not believe in the one term 
principle for several reasons. One of which is, that 
the best masters are those who have served more 
than one year. 

SoutH WEstT.—We believe that he is a junior war- 
den, and has no desire to fill the East. 





MASSACHUSETTS GRAND LODGE. 
The annual communication of the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts was holden at Freemason’s Hall, Sum- 
mer street, on Tuesday, December 14th. The at- 
tendance was unusually large, and the work submitted 


The ballotting for officers fur the coming year resulted 
as follows: 

Most Worshipful Grand Master, CHARLES C. 
DAME. 

Right Worshipful Grand Warden, GENERAL WIL- 
LIAM SUTTON. 

Right Worshipful Grand Junior Warden, WYzE- 
MAN MARSHALL. 

Worshipful Secretary, CHARLES W. MOORE, 

Worshipful Treasurer, JOHN MCLELLAN. 

Board of Directors, WINsLOw LEw!1s, S. D. Nick- 
ERSON, SOLON THORNTON, A. H. KELSY, CHARLES 
A. WELCH. 

The Grand Master has not yet made his appoint- 
ments. When he does we shall publish them. We 
congratulate the Grand Lodge on the selection of its 
officers. 





PRINCIPLES OF MASONRY. 

The true principles of Masonry are concisely set 
forth in the following Masonic Proverbs: 

“ What we are afraid to do before men, we should 
be afraid to think of before God.” 

“Go slowly to the entertainments of thy friends, 
but quickly to their misfortunes.” 

“One of the first cares of a Mason ought to be to 
avoid the reproaches of his own heart; his next, to 
escape the censures of the world.” 

**Do good to your friend, that he may be more 
wholly yours; to your enemy, that he may become 
your friend.” 

‘* We have always some new lessons to learn some 
new duty to perform, some new snare to avoid.” 

“We are often tempted to censure, where we ought 
to be forbearing; though the more we ourselves be- 
come what we ought to be, the less acute and less 
gratified we are in mentioning the failings of 
others.” 

Tu the last of these proverbs, we desire, at this 
time more particularly to call the attention of our 
brethren. Charity is the chief virtue of our Order, 
the corner-stone of our temple. He who hath not 
charity in his heart—though he may appear before 
the world clothed in the habiliments of a Mason, 
though, ‘the may have been instructed in all the mys- 
teries of the craft—is no more a Mason than he who 
has never stood within the portals of the temple. 
He who administers relief to a brother in distress, 
and comforts him in affliction, is charitable, in one 
sense of the word; it is the charity of the hand, and 
is laudable, but the true charity of the heart, that 
which every Mason should possess, is not confined 
simply to almsgiving, but it is that deeper affection 
which imbues the heart and characterizes the life— 
the charity which throws its mantle over the faults 
and foibles of our brethren. The true Mason speaks 
no evil of his brother, but cherishes his good name; 
and, if erring, strives by advice, admonition and re- 
proof to bring him to a realizing sense of his errors, 
and guide his feet once more in the path of duty. It 
is too often the case that Masons speak lightly of 
each other, without, perhaps, intending to do evil; 
and yet some thoughtless, unguarded remark may be 
the means, indirectly, perhaps, of working irrepara- 
ble injury to a brother. Masons should suffer no 
animosities, no differences of opinion, to induce them 
to speak of a brother in disparaging terms. We 
should remember his virtues and endeavor to forget 
his faults. If he has been guilty of misconduct, 
masonic law and usage point out the course which 
should be pursued. Let him be dealt with by his 
lodge; but, abroad in the world, let us be silent. Let 
us remember that we are united by that first great 





principle, brotherly love, the most material parts of 


for inspection was as near perfection as possible. |. 


which among us are mutual good oflkess, ond apenk- 

ing well of each other to the world. No true Mason 

will willfully traduce a brother, for by doing so he 

would violate every principle of honor and virtue. 

Calumny and slander are detestable crimes in society 

at large; how much more so do they become then in 

Masonry, bound as we are by the most solemn ties to 

aid, support and protect each other? Nothing can 

be viler than to speak evil of any one behind his back, 

more especially if one whose character we are bound 

to maintain. It is like thevillany of an assassin, 

who has not courage enough to give his adversary 

the means of self-defence, but, lurking in darkness, 

stabs him when unarmed and unsuspicious of a foe. 

To give a man his just and true character is so easy a 
duty, that it is not possible fur a benevolent disposi- 

tion to avoid it; it is a degree of common justice 

which honesty itself prompts one to. It is not 
enough that we refrain from slander, but we should 
speak of each other with kindness and forbearance, 
withholding nothing that can be uttered to a brother’s 
praise or good name with truth. To shroud the im- 
perfections of a brother, is charitable, and conse- 
quently betitting a Mason; for what pleasure or 
profit can there be in exposing a brother's errors? 
To exhort him to amendment is virtuous; to revile 
him is inhuman; to set him forth as an object to be 
shunned is uncharitable, and consequently un- 
masonic. Let us then cherish the heaven-born vir- 
tue—charity. To know ourselves is the highest point 
of human wisdom. It is that moral geometry in 
which we should be always actively exercised, for 
the more we become conscious of our own imper- 
fections, the less likely we shall be to speak lightly of 
those of our brethren.— National Freeman. 





THE TEMFLAR WARRIOR. 
Awake my soul! and for the strife 
Of onward, upward, Christian life, 
In earnest faith prepare; 
Where the fight rages fierce and high, 
Goes forth the church's chivalry : 
And thou, too, must be there. 


Thy Lord awaits thee in the fleld— 
Bring forth the spear, essay the shield, 
And bind thine armor on; 
Low though thou art, for thee there's fame; 
By thee a high and honored name 
And glory may be won. 


Never, in tourney or in fight, 

Did warrior old win name so bright 
As thou may’st win and wear, 

If like the valiant ones of old, 

Thy faith be strong, thy heart be bold 
To do as well as dare. 

Not with the sword by bloodshed stained, 

Nor for a wreath that, soon as gained, 
Shall fade upon thy brow: . 

But with the sword of God's good Word, 

And for the ** well done ** of thy Lord, 
Go forth and conquer now. 


Wait not till foes in serried line, 
And burnished armor flash and shine, 
To tempt thee to the fray; 
Thine enemies are all around, 
And every spot is battle-ground, 
Where thou canst * watch apd pray." 


In little things of common life, 

There lies the Christian's noblest strife, 
When he does conscience make 

Of every thought and throb within, 

And words and works of self and sin 
Crushes for Jesus’ sake ; 


And all the while no glory sees, 
Save in his own infirmities, 
Which magnify the grace 
That out of weakness strength can bring, 
And give so low and vile a thing 
In God's high work a place. 


Then up, my soul, and onward press 
To Jesus; in the wilderness 
He waits and fights for thee; 
Thy love to him devoutly prove 
By deeds, not words, and let his love 
Thy “shield and buckler “' be 





FREEMASONS IN FRANCE.—The friends of the late 
M. Proudhon among the French Freemasons have 
informed his family that the body of Freemasons 
would dispose of a sum of 79,000 francs in his favor. 
A publisher has also offered 35,000 francs for the copy- 
right of M. Proudhon’s works for eight years, so that 
his family would seem in no danger of coming to 
want at present. 





AW ASTROLOGER, 

There is one M. Edmond in Paris, who is said to 
gain 100,000 francs (£4000) yearly, by revealing the 
“* past, present, and future.” His establishment is 
the realthing. The astrologer is dressed ina black 
velvet robe and cap, decorated with hieroglyphics, 
and gold chains round his neck. Before him is a 
table, on which he spreads the astronomically-illu- 
minated cards. One stream of daylight is allowed to 
light the chamber by darting through colored glass 
and falling on a skull. A pleasing mysterious twi- 
light prepares the curious for M. Edmond’s revela- 
tions. Early in the morning, and throughout the 
day, M. Edmond’s rooms are crowded by the old and 
young of both sexes, and all classes of society. They 
are mostly women, and young girls; and often that 
eall of human beings who, from imprudence and idle- 
ness, have got into some trouble, and believe event- 
ually that ‘‘ something will turn up ” to get them out 
of it. When Edmond has done his daily work, he has 





to write his “ correspondence ” from abroad. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SAVED BY THE STARS. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 
Willow, willow, keep your long branches still, 
And do not murmur till 
1 try to think how deep the waters are, 
And whether yon pale star 
Will speed to tell God's angels, if I leap 
Down where the dark waves creep. 


Lilies, lilies, float your green leaves apart, 
That my poor weary heart 

May find below them a sure resting-place ; 
And you may touch my face, 

And let the golden tendrils of my hair 
Twine your long stems down there. 


Waves, waves, crawling so coldly to my feet, 
Know you how soft and sweet 

Will be the pillow of your moist dark bed 

To my tired, useless head? 

And you shall lull me to a dreamless sleep, 
And o’er me coldly creep. 


World, world, leave me in peace when all is past, 
And [ am hid at last. 

Come not to find and blame me !—I am fled! 

You shall not soil the dead, 

Nor drag my white face up before the crowd, 
And the birds singing loud! 


Angels, angels, 0, turn from me, I pray, 

Your holy eyes away! 

You must not know, nor God, the deed I do 

In dread of man and you. 

What! you shine on me brighter and more bright ? 
I cannot die to-night! 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


HEARTHSTONE TALES. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 





A DARK NIGHT’S WORK. 

THE story that I will tell you, is an actual occur- 
rence, and befell me. I think it wasin the year of 
44, when I was pursuing my calling of land agent 
through that part of Southern Illinois which is known 
even to this day as Egypt; and a more lonely, be- 
nighted, God-forsaken spot, in those days, could not 
be found on the American continent. They say that 
the light of civilization has shone in upon it in these 
later days; but when I was there, at the time this 
adventure befell me, its tirst beams had not in the 
most remote degree illuminated that section of the 
country, and when I turned my back upon it, thank- 
ful that I had escaped with my life, I was doubtful if 
it was possible fur it to become anything except what 
it was—the abode of murderers, horse-thieves, and 
every species of outlaws that could be raked and 
scraped together from every part of the country. The 
greatest part of the land hereabouts was unlocated, 
and these men had taken refuge here, in the confi- 
dent expectation that they would not be disturbed. 
A portion of those who had fled hither, to escape the 
consequences @ their crimes, squatted upon govern- 
ment land, built themselves claims, and went to 
farming, with no other right to the soil than that of 
occupancy; while others, and by far the largest class, 
followed the pursuits of robbing and plundering, 
stealing horses, and everything else that they could 
lay their hands on with safety to themselves, while 
the issuing of bad money and false notes was not 
among the least of their callings. 

Their operations extended over every part of the 
State, and into adjacent ones; they always returning 
hither with their booty, or when closely pursued by 
the officers of justice. Here they were sure of pro- 
tection, and an officer who had the hardihood to pen- 
etrate into this nest of vipers, had much to be thank- 
ful for, if he escaped with his life, minus his would- 
be prisoner. 

The squatters or farmers that I have mentioned, 
even if they pursued no other calling than that of 
tilling the soil, were in league with, and fast friends 
of these outlaws, helping them to escape when dan- 
ger was on their track, by concealing them, or put- 
ting the pursuers on a false scent; and, as a reward 
for their services, they and their property were un- 
molested by these malefactors; and in a long run, 
these people gave me more trouble than all others 
put together. It could not be helped, as my calling 
brought me into contact with them, and I was obliged 
to settle many claims adverse to what they consider- 
ed right. They had lived so long upon the land, that 
they came to consider it theirs, and more than once 
I found myself sympathizing with them; for it seem- 
eda hard case to be turned from the home which 
they had won in many cases from the wilderness, or 
else pay the sum demanded by the government as 
the price of the land. Many of them were unable to 
do so, even had they been so minded, as were very 
few of them. 

But I will come to the story I have to tell, without 
further digression. 

It was, I think, the nineteenth day of September, 
that I found myself travelling through a much wilder 
portion of country than I had previously gone over. 
The most of the way lay through a thick forest. My 
only guide was a rude trail, often so indistinct that I 
wandered from it, and only gained it again by paying 
strict attention to the trees that had been severed by 
the axe. Sometimes the forest would give way for a 
short distance to a sort of plain, covered with shrubs 
so thick that it was with difficulty that my horse 
could force his way through them, and often I was 
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«bliged to dismount, to determine which was the 
right way to go, as the wild animals had broken 
through the bushes in every direction, giving the im- 
pression of numberless paths, leading off towards 
various points, 

I was mounted upon a very valuable horse, of iron- 
gray color, and I was assured by the one with whom 
Thad exchanged, that he was but +ix years of age. 
Whether this was so or not, I knew that he was not 
old, and he proved to be the most intelligent brute I 
hadeversecn. His knowledge was wonderful—almost 
human, it seemed to me; and before 1 had owned 
him a week, I had come to regard him as a friend, 
and a very valuable piece of property. Now I almost 
wished that he was at home, for I well knew that if 
he should attract the attention of any professional 
horse-thief, I should stand a very good chance of 
losing him. I had set out on a far less valuable one, 
it being a safer course; but finding a man who seem- 
ed eager to trade, and knowing that I should get a 


“| good bargain, I exchanged, and it so happened that 


this act came near losing me my life. 

The sky was overcast; there was every appearance 
of rain, and I was fearful that it would be down upon 
me, before I could reach ashelter. I had ridden ever 
since morning, without seeing a human habitation, 
or a living being of my own species, although 1 did 
think once that I caught a glimpse of the fourm of a 
man in advance, but if I did, it was very evident 
that he did not wish to be seen, for I hurried up, in 
hopes of overtaking him, but found nothing in my 
path. That was about noon. Nowit could not lack 
more than an hour of sunset, and both myself and 
horse needed rest. 

On the edge of one of these small openings in the 
forest, that 1 have before mentioned, I stopped a mo- 
ment, to let my horse breathe, and for both of us to 
slack our thirst at a small brook which ran across the 
trail. This done, I gazed up to the clouds, and noticed 
that they had grown darker, and that in all probabil- 
ity the rain would begin to fall in a very short time. 
The wind sighed and wailed among the treetops, and 
rustled the leaves on the bushes by my side, as if they 
were trying to tell of the storm that was impending. 
Everything looked so gloomy and dark, that in spite 
of all my efforts to throw it off, I found myself wish- 
ing that I had remained at the cabin where I had 
spent the previous night. But it was too late now to 
reflect upon this matter, and the rapidly darkening 
sky warned me to hurry on, and try to reach some 
shelter. So I sprang upon the back of my steed, and 
urged him along through the bushes, as fast as it was 
possible for him to go. . 

The further edge of the open space was reached, 
and I had just entered the forest, when I found that 
the trail parted, and apparently led widely asunder. 
Again I was obliged to dismount, to try to determine 
which was the most travelled path, and while en- 
deavoring to do so, was startled by the sound of a 
human vuice close beside me. 

“What might you want, stranger?” 

I was bending close to the ground, and had not 
seen or heard any one, when these words fell upon 
my ear. I started up, and found myself face to face 
with a stout, rough-looking customer, apparently 
about forty years of age, though he might have been 
older. He was armed with a rifle, and a brace of 
pistols were stuck in his belt. Instinctively I placed 
my hand upon my holster, where I carried my pistols; 
but then asl 1 of my suspicions, I withdrew it. I 
saw that the man watched my motions, and then I 
remembered that his question was unanswered. 

“I was trying to find which of these paths was the 
most travelled.” 

‘*Supposed so. Where are you going?” 

“To L——; and I want to take the shortest route 
there. Which of these roads shall I take?” 

“The left hand.” 

* That doesn’t seem to be as much travelled as the 
other ;” and I cast another look in that direction. 

* But it is, as you will find, after you have gone a 
short distance. Do you mean to get to L—— to- 
night?” 

** Yes.” 

“ Well, stranger, if that is the case, you had better 
hurry up. It is a good twelve miles, if it is one.” 

“Twelve miles?” I repeated, in dismay. " “Surely, 
you must be mistaken; it cannot be that.” 

“ Well, it is, stranger, and the night will be as dark 
as pitch. I should advise you to put up as soon as 
you can get a chance.” 

“But when will that be? You are the first human 
being that I have seen since I set out this morning, 
and I had begun to think that I never should see 
another.” 

“There is a cabin about two miles ahead, where 
they will keep you, I guess. Got a mild horse here, 
stranger?” 

“Yes; a good horse. Two miles ahead, to this 
cabin, where you say I can stop?” 

“Yes. What might you take for your horse, when 
you get to L——, where you can get another? I like 
the beast, tip-top.” 

**T have no price for him, because I do not wish to 
sell.” 

Ts he kind?” 

Iwas about to reply in the affirmative, when the 
man held out his hand to caress him. In a moment 
he gave acry of pain. He had bitten one of his fin- 
gers badly, and there wus a look in his eye that I had 
never seen before, which said, as plainly as words 
could, “I don’t like this man.” 

“T never knew him to do such a thing before, 
though I have owned him but a short time,” was my 
reply, as I vaulted to his ba k. 








‘He gave me quite a nip, and looks as though he 


would like to do the same thing over again. Then 
you don’t want to part with him, at any price?” 

“No. He is doing me good service. Good-day, 
sir;” and I gave my horse the rein, and he sprang 
forward at a brisk trot. 

Looking round, 1 saw my new acquaintance still 
standing where I had left him, gazing after me. In 
a moment the trees had hidden him from my sight. 

For a little way, the path was good, and the trail 
easy to be followed, but gradually it became rougher 
and more indistinct, until at last it was next to im- 
possible to follow it, and I was obliged to dismount, 
and pick my way along on foot, leading my horse by 
the bridle. It was plain that my informant had de- 
ceived me—perhaps with a motive of his own—and I 
began to grow slightly nervous, and to wish that I 
had taken the other path. It was too late to turn 
back now, for it was becoming dark rapidly, and, to 
add to my disquietude and discomfort, it began to 
rain—slowly at first, and then in torrents, as if in a 
hurry to wet me through as soon as possible. 

The darkness increased each moment, and in a 
very short time I found that it was impossible for me 
tu see the way. There was but one thing left to do, 
and that was, to again mount my horse, and allow 
him to pick his way along as best he might. I knew 
that in such a case his instinct was better than mine, 
so 1 bestrode him again, and let him proceed as he 
chose. 

I believe it was the darkest night I ever knew. It 
was impossible to see your hand before your face. 
Literally, it was a darkness that could be felt, while 
the rain came down in torrents, completely wetting 
me through. On we went, my eyes strained in the 
darkness, looking for a light from the cabin that the 
stranger had said was two miles in advance. It 
seemed that I had come more than double that dis- 
tance, and I began to doubt his word in this, as well 
as what he had stated in regard to the path, when, to 
my great joy, I saw a fuint light glimmering in ad- 
vance. My horse saw it at the same time, and with 
an almost human instinct, seemed to know that rest 
and shelter were ahead, for he gave a joyful whinny, 
and quickened his steps. In a moment more, we 
were out of the furest, into a clearing, and soon paus- 
ed by the door of the cabin, from whence proceeded 
the light. 

The sound of my horse’s steps brought an occupant 
of the cabin to the door, and in reply to my demand 
for his hospitality for the night, he bade me dismount, 
and come in out of the rain, and he would lead my 
horse to a shelter. 

This I declined, urging that I always made ita 
practice to see to the comfort of my beast myself, and 
received an inaudible reply. I waited until he had 
procured a small bit of candle, which he place’ in an 
old tin lantern, and then came out, and If ‘:wed 
him round to a rude stable, in the rear of th:. avin, 
which I found would shelter him well. After seeing 
him fed, and well rubbed down, 1 followed my host 
into the cabin, glad that I was once more beneath a 
roof, however humble it might be. 

Once seated before the bright fire that blazed upon 
the hearth, diffusing its genial warmth about the one 
room which the cabin contained, I had a chance to 
glance about the apartment, and note the faces of my 
entertainers, and I was by no means well pleased 
with the result of my scrutiny. Thecabin contained 
only two persons beside myself—the man whom I had 
seen, and a pale-looking woman, somewhere near his 
own age, and apparently his wife. The man was 
large, and strongly built, and there was an evil look 
upon his face, in spite of the smile that almost con- 
tinually hovered about his lips. His eyes were small 
and piercing, overhung by shaggy eyebrows, and a 
forehead low and retreating, surmounted by a great 
mass of unkempt hair. Hisage might have been tifty, 
and, all in all, he was by no means one that a stran- 
ger would be apt to put confidence in. The woman 
went about the work of getting my supper, without 
once speaking, except in reply to her husband, when 
he addressed her, and a good-evening to me when I 
camein. Judging from appearances, I decided that 
there was a quarrel between the two. 

While supper was preparing, we talked of the 
storm, of how far I had come that day, the trail 
through the forest, etc., and I found that his stories 
agreed, in every particular, with those of the man 1 
had met in the forest. He stated the distance to 
L—— the same; also that the path I had come was 
the best—a statement that I was loth to believe—and, 
like him, he declared that I had got the finest horse 
he had seen fur many a day; also seemed eager to 
have me set my price for him. 

The woman announced my supper ready at last, 
and I found that she had prepared a good substantial 
repast, to which I did full justice. All the time she 
said nothing, unless I asked her a question, and the 
man by the fire maintained a moody silence, which I 
found it in vain to attempt to rouse him from, when 
I returned to the hearth; so, after sitting a while, I 
announced my intention of going out again, to see 
that my horse was doing well, and then of going to 
bed, as I was tired with my day’s ride. 

I found that the night had lost none of its black- 
ness, and that the rain still came down in torrents. 
My horse was all right, and so I went back again, 
thankful that I had so good a shelter, and desired to 
be shown to a place where I could lie down. The 
man lighted the piece of candle, and bade me follow 
him up a ladder, into the loft overhead. Pointing to 
a rude bed, up against one end of the cabin, he bade 
me good-night, and setting down the candle, retired, 
letting the trap door down behind him. 

I examined my apartment, and found that it con- 





taited no window—no possible way of egress except 
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the one by which I hadcome. Satisfied on this point, 
| I turned to my bed, and, taking my pistols, examined 
| them carefully, to be sure that the primings had not 
| become damp, and then, placing them beneath my 


| pillow, I threw myself upon the bed, and tiied to 


| sleep, 


Tt was some little time before this was accomplish- 
ed, and the last thing that I can remember, is, hear- 
ing the voices of the man and woman in low converse, 
mingled with the sound of the rain upon the roof. 
Tawoke with a start, and an undefined feeling of 
terror, with a sense of having been aroused by some- 
thingunusual. I listened, and reached out my hand, 
but by neither sense could 1 discover anything that 
might have aroused me. The rain had ceased, but 
all was pitchy darkness, a void filled with blackness. 


Suddenly I felt a slight vibration of the bed upon 
which I lay, and then there was another motion, as 
if some one was trying to drag it along the floor. 1 
reached out my hand, and encountered that of an- 
other, soft, and unlike thatof aman. In silence | 
followed down the wrist, and fuund that it came up 
through an aperture in the floor. The next Siument 
there came a low whisper from below the hand. 

“You are in danger; do not sleep again, as you 
value your life!” 

The hand tried to draw itself from mine, and, with 
@ pressure, that she should understand that I had 
heard all, I released my huld upon it, and it was at 
once withdrawn. 

Iwas thoroughly awake now, and I placed my hand 
beneath my pillow, and found that my pistols were 
safe. The next moment, I heard tuotsteps below. 
The outer dvor closed, and then came the sound of 
veices. By laying my ear to the aperture through 
which the warning hand had been thrust, I heard 
every word that was uttered. 

‘“*T tell you it is a splendid horse, Ben, and it can 
be ours, if you'll but say the word. One strong blow, 
now that the chap is asleep, and the horse is ours, 
and all the trouble’s over.” 

“IT know the horse is a good one; but what’s the 
use of killing the chap, when there is no need of it? 
I reckon, Sam, that we have done about enough in 
that line, and it’s time we left it off.” 

** Preaching like a parson again. What’s got into 
you, old boy? You didn’t use to mind such things. 
You know that night—” 

“Don’t mention that again. I'd give my life, if 
that deed had not heen done; but it can’t be helped 
now.” 

“Of course it can’t. I don’t want you to do the 
killing. I’m willing to do that, and share even.” 

“But why don’t you take the horse, and leave with 
it, and in the morning let him hunt for it, if he wants 
to?” 

“And bring a gang of officers after us! No, Ben; 
I’m not so green as that. I cau’t see, for my life, 
what you want to save this fellow for, who is a land- 
agent, and whose business here is to turn you out of 
doors, after all your hard labor. You are a fool, Ben 
Griffin, and I’m ashamed of ye, as one of the gang.” 

“Is what you say true, Sam? Is this fellowa 
land-agent, putting money in his own pockets, out of 
us?” 

“Yes, Ben; heis that. I saw him in B—, the 
other day, and again out by the forks to-night, 
though he did not know me. I sent him the wrong 
road, on purpose so that he might come here to- 
night.” 

“Then kill him, if you want to. I don’t care to 
save his life.” 

Every word of this conversation had come to my 
ears, and I knew, when it was finished, that danger 
was before me. I had, with the first sound of his 
voice, recognized the man I had met in the forest, 
and the one who had pleaded for my life, was my 
hust. But a land-agent was held in horror by him, 
as by all squatters, and he had given his consent to 
my butchery. I had noone to depend upon but my- 
self, and perhaps the woman who had warned me of 
danger. I must work for myself. 1 had but little 
time to lose, for I heard the footsteps of the assassin 
coming towards the ladder. A minute more, and the 
crisis would come. 

With a pistol in either hand, I waited his coming. 
Iheard the ladder creak beneath his weight, and 
then the trap door was slowly lifted, and his head 
appeared in the dim ligit that flashed up from the 
dying embers. The time had come for action. The 
head and body of the villain were above the floor, 
and, levelling one of my pistols at the region of the 
heart, I fired. Simultaneous with the report, was a 
cry of mortal agony, a crash, and all was as still and 
dark as before. 

Five minutes must have elapsed, with not a sound 
from below. I still stood by my bed, uncertain wk 
to do, or how to act, with the darkness and glod 
about me. Then I heard low voices in conversation, 
and soon the door of the cabin opened and shut. 
With the sound I sprang to the trap door, lifted it, 
and was down the ladder and on the ground fluor in 
amoment. I was thinking of my horse then, and I 
cast oniy one look at the ghastly corpse lying at my 
feet. 

My horse was safe, and I stood by his side until 
daylight came, but saw and heard no living being. 
Then 1 went into the cabin, but the dead man was its 
only occupant. I saw that the bed from which the 
woman had probably risen to warn me, was directly 
under mine. She saved my life, but I never after- 
wards saw her to thank her for it. 

I retraced my steps to the forks of the road, and 
before noon was in L—~—. With a party of officers, I 
returned to the cabin, but, as when I left, the dead 





man was its only occupant. 
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Che World in Winiature. 


A WISH. 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF ROBERT REINICK.) 
I. 
I loved thee, but thou knewest it not, 
I wished to speak, but to speak dared not, 
For a better time I waited. 


II. 
That better time, ah! I found it not, 
Another came, and he lingered not, 
From thy heart my image faded. 


11. 
He may love thee truly—I know it not, 


More truly than I—I believe it not— 
Would it had been otherwise fated! 


It is said that Baron Gustave de Rothschild, who 
recently married Miss Anspach, received a dowry of 
twenty thousand pounds with her. On the evening 
of the wedding, he asked a first favor of her; she 
consented, of course, and he handed her an envelope 
containing twenty thousand pounds, and begged her 
to place it “to the credit” of her little sister’s 
dowry., 

The cohesive force of the best red sealing wax bas 
been proved to be equal to 1500 pounds per square 
inch, and that of the black sealing wax rather more 
than a 1000 pounds to the square inch; the deficiency 
in the latter is attributed to the diminished quantity 
of lack used in the composition. The cohesive force 
of solid glue was found to be 4000 pounds per square 
inch; that of cast iron is 25,000 pounds. 


At a certain English watering place the ladies 
were in the habit of promenading with their little 
pet poodle-dogs in their arms—a local law forbidding 
the animals to run about on their own feet. The 
fashion becoming ridiéulous, a young gentleman ap- 
peared on the terrace one day with a living lobster in 
his arms. A scarlet ribbon round its neck supported 
a little tinkling bell. The parody was impudent, but 
effective; the ladies beat a retreat; and poodles are 
no longer in vogue at that summer resort. 


About the most remarkable instance of the folly of 
carrying a practical joke too far, occurred lately at 
Rastatt, Prussia. <A soldier belonging to the com- 
pany on guard wrapped himself up in leaves and 
branches in such a manner as entirely to conceal his 
humanity, and, in the middle of the night, crept up 
on all fours to one of the sentinels. The latter, as- 
tonished at the extraordinary pl halleng 
ed it three times without receiving an answer. Up- 
on this he put his bayonet into it, and the intruder 
fell without uttering a sound. It was his last joke. 
The man was dead. 


A gentleman got into a street car crowded with 
ladies, in Chicago. As he looked along the line of 
ladies in an apparently inquiring manner, one of 
them, the youngest and prettiest of the lot, acting on 
the principle of “doing as you would be done by,” 
rose, and gravely motioned him to her seat. He 
blushed and declined. She stood and insisted by look 
and gesture. Neither spoke, and the embarrassing 
position was only terminated by the gentleman beat- 
ing a hasty retreat, amid a fusilade of silvery 
daughter. 

“ What a soul-harrowing thing that steamboat ex- 
plosion was!” exclaimed a lady, who had just been 
reading an account of a recent blow-up. ‘I know a 
more sole-harrowing thing than that,” responded a 
gentleman, limping past. ‘‘ What can it be!” asked 
the lady, in surprise. ‘ Pegs in your boots !” snarled 
the gentleman, as he limped away. 





A wide-awake minister, who found his congregation 
going to sleep one Sunday before he had fairly com- 
menced, suddenly stopped, and exclaimed: “ Breth- 
ren, this isn’t fair; it isn’t giving a man half a 
chance. Wait till I get along a piece, and then if I 
aint worth listening to, go to sleep; but don’t be- 
fore I get commenced. Give a man something like a 
fair chance, and that is all I ask of you.” 


The modest virgin, the prudent wife, or the care- 
ful matron, is much more serviceable in life than 
petticoated philosophers, blustering heroines, or vira- 
go queens. She who makes her husband and children 
happy, who reclaims the one from vice, and trains 
up the other to virtue, is a@ much greater character 
than ladies described in romance, whose occupation is 
to murder mankind with shafts from their quiver or 
their eygs. 

“Ah!” said a conceited young parson, “I have this 
afternoon been preaching to acongregation of asses.” 
“Then that was the reason you always called them 
beloved brethren,” replied a strong-minded lady. 


A Irish yachtman has just made a voyage from 
Liverpool to Sydney, Australia, in a twenty-five ton 
vessel, accomplishing the extraordinary feat in one 
hundred and thirty-four days. 

During the war, an excited orator on the stump de- 
clared the women of the county could ‘churn 
out the public debt in a few years.” Judging trom 
the price of butter, they have commenced on the 
business already. 

Two gigantic porcelain figures forwarded from 
China by Vice-Admiral Jaures, who hal captured 
them in the Pagoda of Keo-gin-se, on the banks of the 
Yellow river, have arrived at Lyon. Their conform- 
ation is fantastically monstrous, but they are suppos- 
ed to represent lions. Their height is ten feet, with 
length proportionate—their antiquity several thou- 
sand years. They will ornament the courtyard of 
the Louvre. 


Buch i m 1 Bittle, 


It is estimated that the the national debt can be paid 
in thirty-three years, or even less. 
An export duty of eight or ten per cent. on cotton 
is recommended. 
General Grant’s report flattens several military 
reputations. He is short, and to the point. 
The New York detectives are proving themselves 
the best in the country. 
The students of Christ Church, England, are quar- 
relling about the price of their bread and butter. 
An immense stock of flour ison hand in Boston, 
but the price still keeps up. 
Some enthusiastic lady has sent $15 to pay the 
national debt. 
It is settled by the message that Jeff Davis will 
have a civil, and not a military trial. 
They pay $50 a pair for golden pheasants in New 
York. 
It may be said of a man who has had “a little too 
much,” that “he has been round the Horn.” 
A little too much whiskey bas kept many a man 
from pursuing a straightforward path. 
Five persons were killed by a recent stroke of light- 
ning in Brittany, in France. 
Axon of Robert Burns, aged 72, died in Chelten- 
ham, England, last year. 
A peanut oil factory has just been started in Au- 
gusta, Georgia. 
General Butler has resigned, and threatens to 
reply to General Grant. 
The Fenians, instead of fighting the English, are 
quarrelling among themselves. 
The senate has been petitioned for negro suffrage 
in the District of Columbia. 
Charles Dickens contemplates a visit to this coun- 
try during the next spring or summer. 
There is talk of union between Washington and 
Georgetown. 
A Texas paper says two epidemics prevail in that 
State—break-bone fever and marrying. 
The internal revenue for the fiscal year amounts to 
$270,000,000. 
Costly silks in coffins is the latest smuggling dodge 
on the Canada border. 
A gold vein three feet wide is the latest Munchau- 
sen from Montana. 
A little boy in “Litchfield, Conn., was fatally bitten 
by a horse, recently. 
The colored people of Fuirfax county, Virginia, 3000 
in number, are reported to be all self-supporting. 
A Chicago doctor offered a condemned murderer 
$50 for his body for dissection. The ‘‘ body” refused. 
The Maryland oyster trade is only $40,000 this 
season. 
The female clerks are confident Congress will raise 
their salaries. 
Spain, not satisfied with her course of Peruvian 
bark, has now plunged herself into a Chili pickle. 
The sisters of mercy have established a convent in 
Bangor. 
The trousseau of the Duchess de Mouchy cost the 
sum of $400,000. 
Gabriel Ravel has reached the ripe age of 68 years, 
and still performs. 
The average has been about twelve railroad acci- 
dents per month. 
The Boston branch of the Fenians support the de- 
posed president. 
In one of our Boston courtsa garroter has been 
sentenced to twenty-five years in the State prison. 
The salaries of the teachers of the Boston public 
schools have been raised. 
An Illinoisan, who has watched the muskrats, pre- 
dicts the lightest winter since 1852-3. 
The French surgeons are dissecting cholera sub- 
jects to learn the disease. 
Earl Dudley, just married, gave his bride a diadem 
valued at $150,000. 
Brilliant marriages are unusually numerous in 
Paris and London this season. 
A giant in Sweden measures nine feet five inches 
in height. 
The fortune left by M. Dupin is stated to amount 
to five millions of francs. 
Princess Helena, of England, has been betrothed to 
a petty Germen prince. 
Our Boston doctors have decided that cholera is 
not contagious. 
All enlisted men imprisoned for desertion are to be 
released. 














Plarriages. 


mi. this oy, by by Rev. Mr. Hale, Mr. F. B. Dixon and 
iss > . 

By Rev. Mr. Neeunie: Mr. peas I. Leeds, Jr., and 
Miss Martha K. Huse, of West Roxbury. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Converse, Mr. John Aitkin, 
of Montreal, and Miss Cordelia M. Kennedv. 

At Cambridge, by Rev Dr. Albro, Captain O. B. Darl- 
ing, of Boston, and Miss Sarah A. White. 

At Braintree, by Rev. Dr. Storrs, Mr. Albert Stedman 
and Miss Caroline re Hayward, both of Boston 

At Laconia, N. by Rev ‘Dr. Tomas, Ips Frank W. 
Fogg, of Boston, Barn Miss ‘Abbie L. Holt 














7 Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Olive C. Swallow, 66: Mr. Nathaniel 
Morrill, 70; Mr. Frederick Lane, 74; Mrs. Abba C. Howes, 
51: Mrs. Caroline Frances Prescott, 22; Mr. Thomas Al- 
len, 19; Mr. Jonas W. Colburn, 75; at South Boston, Mrs, 
Abigail Walker, 67. 

At Charlestown, Mr. George ion, = 

At Dorchester, Mr. Stephen F. Hea 58. 

At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Elizabeth Bradstreet, 83. 

At Medford, Mrs. Hannah . te Ym 31. 

At Littleton, Mrs. Mary T. a 

At North Marshfield, Rev. : OM. ridge. 56. 














At New York, Mrs. Susan i “Whiston, 51, 


(OUR UNION. 


The ‘Bouscheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Doughnntts. 

One cup of sugar and three of flour sifted together, 
one cup of milk anda piece of butter the size of an 
egg warmed together, three eggs well beaten, and 
one teaspoonsful of mace. Mix this all together; roll 
it out, and make them in any shape. Fry them in 
hot lard. 


Governor Strong’s Cake. 

Two pounds of butter, two and three quarters 
pounds of sugar, eighteen eggs, one pint of wine, one 
glass of brandy, one nutmeg, a little mace, one table- 
spoonful of cloves, four pounds of flour, and three 
pounds of currants. Bake it in not very thick loaves 
about an hour. . 


Clay Cake. 

Half a pound of butter beat very light, one pound 
of sugar, one of flour, half a pint of cream, half a nut- 
meg; one lemon, and five eggs. Bake half an hour. 


Webster Cake. 

Five cups of flour, three cups of sugar, one cup of 
butter, one cup of milk, two eggs, and one teaspoon- 
fal of saleratus. Fruit and spice to the taste, or with- 
out fruit. Bake it about half an hour. 


Apple-Water. 

Roast very well two or three apples; put them in- 
toa ely turn on some boiling water, and add a 
little stfg: 


A very strengthening Drink. 

Beat the yolk ofa fresh egg with a little sugar; add 
a very little brandy; beat the white to a strong froth, 
stir it into the yolk; fill up the tumbler with new 
milk, and grate in a little nutmeg. 


Mulled Wine. 

Take a bottle of Madeira or sherry wine, a pint 
and a half of water, and put it to boil in a tea-kettle; 
while the wine is boiling, beat up the yolks of twelve 
eggs; add one pound of tine white sugar, and a grat- 
ed nutmeg; stir it all together; beat the whites toa 
froth, and beat it into the yolks; when the wine is 
boiled, hold the tea-kettle as high as possible, and 
turn the wine on, stirring the eggs constantly; then 
turn it from one pitcher to another until it is all 
mixed. 


Milk Punch. 

Take two spoonfuls of brandy, a little sugar, and 
half a tumbler of hot water; fill it up with milk, and 
grate in a little nutmeg. 


Ladies Cake. 

One pound of sugar and six ounces of butter beat- 
en to a cream; the whites of sixteen eggs well beaten ; 
the rind, grated, and the juice of one lemon, and 
three quarters of a pound of flour. 





TEN CENT ‘NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—-THE GOLDEN EAGEE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1976. By Sytvanus Coss, JR. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr. J.H. Rosinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S ECR EP: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Syivanus Coss,J 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 

Tory and his League. By SyLvanvs Coss, JR. 
No.5.—THE SILVER HAND: | oes ene Mahratta 

Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DEN 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, ‘The Sign of the 

Mystic Tie. By Major BEN: PERLEY POORE. 
No.7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Come, 

the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mz 

GERRY. 

No. 8._THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 

Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.-THE WooD WITCH: or, The Double 

Plet. By Sy_vanvus Coss, JR 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or,The Children of Fate, 

By SYLvanvus CoBB, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By Sy_tvanus CosB,JR 
No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
oe of Fortune's Wheel. By Bren: PERLEY 

OORE 
He. §¢-TeE B MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 

00D 
No.15.—FITZ-HERN : or, The Boveret the Irish 

Seas. By CLinton F. BARRINGTO 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: od The Maid of 

Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE 
No, 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: : or, The 

Young Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vanus Coss JR. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 

Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE 
No.19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 

tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: ore Struggies 
ofthe Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FI 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, "The Dumb 

Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lieut. MurRAY. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Chureh 

thwarted. By Jane G. AUSTIN 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 

John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKEN 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, o Mystery of 

the > st By MARGARET BLoUN 
No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal “- ‘Death. A Story 

Stine ‘Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
No. 26.—-THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 

Triumph. By J. W. M'CarTney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 

Brides of the Bahamas. By HARRY HAZELTON. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
uponreceiptof Ten Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBuisHErs, 





Boston, Mass. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES., 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 

liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 

original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered ¢ to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copy right is secured according to law. We willsend 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cenis 
each, or aes copies, pertoatd. fur one dollar. 

bab ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 
ofa Throne. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan «’Ulloa. By Cart. CHAKLES E. AVERILL 
THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea, 

By WALTEK CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: re bh Miser of 

Madrid. By Francis A. DURIVAG 

THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By DrJ. B. WILLIA 

ROSALTHE: am =a Pioneers on Kentucky. By 
Dr. J. H. RoBins 

THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURR 

THE VENDETTA: oy The Secret of Confession. 
By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, the Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, Lad Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. AUST 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: om ‘The Biving Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. GE 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 

Protector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singloton's Protege. A 
Tale of Crimeand Retribution. By MATTHEW S8.VINTON. 

THE NIGOGN TT: 8 or Barbarigo the Stranger. By ~ 
Austin C. BukD 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sore Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribue 
tio By FRAncis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE ‘SECRET LEAGUE: or, The stqrien at 
Alburn Hall. A Taleof Old Eh Bar al 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or. she oung Hunter 
of Virginia, By Sy_vanus cos 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darivs CoB 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Pe- 
nobscot. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE wave: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEV 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY PooR 

WHITE HAND: are The Wasekee Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBB, JR 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosinso 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By Nev BUNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The ) Ressiam and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BuRDIC 

THE RED REVENGER: noe ‘The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE 

ey ey BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 

. H. Ropinson 

THE ‘UNKNOWN; : Or, The Boqeet} Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Sciam A Tale of 
New York. By GrorGE L. AIKEN. 

THESCARLET FLAG : or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOUNTAIN oF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

THEGOLD orENe: or, Pewee the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DuRIV 

THESEA LARK : or, The conan of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LizguTenant MuRRAY 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Moteombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the 
Backwoodsman, By LIEUTENANT MURRA 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Peaitet 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: be 1, Calypso the. Wan- 
derer. By Sy_tvanvs CoBB 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LIgEUTENANT MURRAY 

THE STORM CHILDREN : or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SyL_vanus CoBB igh 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

Tee REBEL SPY: or The King’s Volunteers. 

By Dr. J. H. Rosinso 

NEVERFAIL: or, The oars of aD Border, 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ronin 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and arn Lazze- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the yailes. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AuGustTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 

PAUL LAROON: : or, The Scourge of ‘the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 
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BELLS AT NIGHT. 
A voice from the darkness—one knows not where : 
Hark! what tones musical float on the air! 
All stilly around the shapes known to the eye, 
Wrapt in night's ebon veil, shadowy lie; 
Yet, like the voice of friend, faithful and dear, 
Pouring sweet counsel into Grief’s ear, 
Solemn, successive, half-mournfully swells 
The charm of sweet echoes—the peal of the bells! 


Are they above, mid the clouds of the sky ? 

Are they from groves where the deeper shades lie ? 
Float the bell-voices from loopholes of tower, 

Whose spire-top looks vague in the gloom of this hour? 
Thitherward Fancy, on swiftest of wings, 

Hies, and her quick-noted memories brings : 

How, as each mouth of bronze opens its sound, 

Thick timbers shudder and dense walls rebound; 
Sturdy forms bending, arms lustily ply, 

And the ropes’ rustling rattles the tender ears try. 


Thence rolling melodies float o'er the lea, 

Faint and still fainter by distance to be; 

Then hovering near, in the still hour of night, 

Bursts the full music with thrill of delight! 

List to each turn! How oft changeth the course, 

As the soft waves of air make a check or give force. 

Now gently retreating, now full as before, 

The peals chase the echoes the wide valley o'er. 

So, a voice from the darkness—one knoweth not where— 
Speaks in tones musical through all the air. 


> 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.] 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


THIRTY-FOURTH MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L, WILLIAMS. 


NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

AGAIN the halls at Mount Rural were brilliantly 
lighted, the rooms resounded with merry voices, and 
everything wore a joyous aspect. It was New Year’s 
night, and Mrs, Johnson had invited all her friends, 
both young and old, to meet at her house, and cele- 
brate the opening of another year. All the Young 
Folks were present, and at the usual hour they met 
in the library, and organized their meeting. 

“We will not tarry so long as is our custom,” said 
Mr. Johnson, “for I have no doubt that you all are 
anxious to take an active part in this evening’s fes- 
tivities. We will spend ashort time in conversing, 
and then join the others in the parlors. To-day is 
the commencement of another year, and it is an oc- 
casion observed throughout nearly the whole world; 
and, indeed, it seems right and proper that we should 
sometimes pause in the hurry and turmoil of life, 
and take some heed of the mighty cataract of time, 


which, like Niagara’s torrent, is rushing incessantly 
and continually onward, bearing us on with its irre- 
sistible current. One by one, gently as snow-flakes, 
the years are falling upon our heads, and turning 
them white, until at last we shall sink beneath the 
burthen, and pass away to make room for others. 
The beginning of a year, children, is always a solemn 





and impressive t. It inds the young that 
they are growing up to be men and women; it re- 
minds the thoughtful that they have so much the 
less time to do their Master’s work; it reminds the 
aged that the rest they are yearning for is nearer 
their reach. You will notice, children, that as you 
grow older, the years will seem to be much shorter. 
This is probably owing to the fact that your time will 
be more fully employed, and therefore appear to pass 
quicker.” 

“T have often noticed that,” said Mary; “‘ for when 
I have anything particular that I want to get done 
within a certain time, it seems as if the hands on the 
clock went round twice as fast.” 

TI suppose,’”’ resumed Mr. Johnson, “ that those 
persons enjoy life the most, who are regularly em- 
ployed at some healthy occupation, with sufficient 
time for relaxation and amusement. Laziness is not 
only a vice, but it isa sore affliction to the unfortu- 
nate person it fastens itself on.” 

“And I have heard it said that the longer we yield 
to it, the harder it is to shake it off,” remarked Na- 
than Pillsbury. 

“ Let us this evening converse upon the subject ot 
festivals, of which there are a great many in all 
countries, and occurring at all parts of the year,” said 
Mr. Johnson. We will commence with a glance at 
the one we are now enjoying—New Year’s day. This 
day has been observed in various ways, for hundreds 
of years. Some of the old customs are very singular. 
and worthy of note. For instance—in England, it 
used to be believed that unless you had some article 
of new* clothing on, the first day of the year, you 
would be poor for the whole year; and in Scotland, 
there was a similar belief, that if you had silver 
money in your pocket when you saw the first new 
moon, you would be lucky all the year.” 

“Tam glad that is not the rulein the United States, 
just now,” said Leonard; “ for if it was, what an un- 
lucky lot of people we should be, for we not only 
have no silver money in our pockets, but hardly re- 
member how it looks, so accustomed are we to the 
filthy scraps of paper we are obliged to carry round 
and call money.” 

“T have heard of a queer superstition which pre- 
vails in China on New Year’s day. Those who desire 
to know whether they will be lucky or not, light a 
candle, and run with ita certain distance, ard back 
to their homes again; if this operation does not ex- 
tinguish the candle, then that person is a lucky one 
for twelve months,” said Fanny Tompkins. 

“JT should take care and have the wick of my can- 








dle a pretty long one, especially if there was much 
wind blowing,” remarked Fred Ordway. 

“In our country, this day is observed by the great- 
er part of the people as a time to renew friendships, 
which circumstances have caused to be neglected, 
and to make presents to those we love, and exchange 
the pleasant wish of a ‘Happy New Year,’ said Mr. 
Johnson. “In France, the day is observed with a 
great deal of fun and frolic. ‘The amount of confec- 
tionary sold on that occasion, is enormous; it has 
been estimated as high as one hundred thousand dol- 
lars—an almost incredible amount, and this in the 
city of Paris alone.” 

“T think that dentists would reap a good harvest 
in that place, if it is true that sugar and sweet things 
spoil one’s teeth,” remarked Robbie. 

“ Did the year always begin on the first day of Jan- 
uary?” inquired Carrie Blanchard. 

“Ono. The ient R 1 the year 
in March ; but after the establishment of Christianity, 
it was thought proper to appoint some particular day, 
and observe it solemnly. Different days were select- 
ed. At one time, it was Easter day; at another, An- 
nunciation, or the 25th of March. Christmas day has 
also shared in commencing the year; but in the six- 
teenth century the first day of January was univer- 
sally accepted as the first day of the new year. 

“In some countries, there is an old practice of ring- 
ing the bells at midnight, on the thirty-first of De- 
cember, and this is called ‘ ringing in the New Year.’ 
In China, the festival of New Year's day is the great- 
est of the whole year. Before that day, every manis 
obliged to pay up all that he owes. Every one dates 
their age from the first New Year’s day after they are 
born, and so all the people are celebrating their birth- 
day at once. At the first full moon, they have the 
singular ‘ feast of lanterns,’ and every house is illum- 
inated with lanterns of all colors and designs. The 
wealthy get up gorgeous lanterns, costing a great 
deal of money, and so spacious that balls and parties 
are held within them. Sometimes they are thirty 
feet in diameter, and brilliantly illuminated within, 
and then bonfires are built around them.” 

“*T would like to see such a festival as that,” said 
Charlie Ellis. “But why do they.attach to lanterns 
80 much importance?” 

“The origin of this feast,” replied Mr. Johnson, 
“is said by the Chinese to have arisen from the fact 
that, many years ago, the much-loved daughter of a 
mandarin was walking on the banks of a river, and 
tumbled in and drowned. The distressed mandarin, 
with all his servants, hastened to find her, and a vast 
number of lanterns and flambeaux were used. All 
night the search was continued, but without success; 
the missing girl never came to light. Every one sym- 
pathized with the bereaved father, and when the an- 
niversary of the sad event occurred, bonfires were 
lighted upon the river banks, and every one lighted a 
lantern. This practice was annually observed, until 
it came to be an established custom. 

“Another origin is given to the feast. It is said that 
one of the emperors erected a costly and magnificent 
palace, and intended to shut himself, with his wives 
and family in it, and keep it constantly illuminated 
with lanterns, which were hung in an immense can- 
opy, so as to give the appearance of a new sky. Such 
extravagance only enraged the populace, and they 
arose and tore down the palace, seized the lanterns, 
and hung them up in all parts of the city. The an- 
niversary of this event was ever after observed.” 

*T have heard of Candlemas day, but Ido not know 
what it means; can you tell us anything of it, father?” 
asked Helen. 

** Candlemas is a festival observed in the Romish 
church, and occurs on the second day of February, 
when a procession is formed, and lighted candles are 
carried in great profusion. At the same time, all the 
candles which are to be used at the service through- 
out the year, are consecrated. This singular custom 
is said to be of heathen origin, as the Romans ob- 
served the same day by burning candles to the goddess 
Februa, but when the pope, Sergius, was in power, 
he wished to abolish all heathen rites and practices, 
but this was one so old, and so much liked by the 
people, that the shrewd pope dared not abolish it; so 
he appointed an offering of candles to the Virgin 
Mary on the same day, thus making a virtue of neces- 
sity. The candles were believed to have the effect of 
driving away all manner of evil spirits from the 
houses in which they are placed.” 

“There is a great festival called the Carnival, is 
there not?” asked Alice Trull. 

“Yes; itis observed in Italy, and occurs during 
the two or three weeks preceding the first day of Lent, 
but the chief jubilee is the very week before Shrove 
Tuesday. Carnival is a Latin word, and means ‘ fare- 
well to flesh,’ because of the forty days of fasting 
which immediately follow it. During the Carnival, 
the people gratify themselves with every kind of sport 
and amusement, and a description of the Carnival 
week in Rome affords a great deal of fun.” 

“T think that, after all,” remarked Mrs. Johnson, 
“ the few festivals which we observe in our country 
are as appropriate, and as much appreciated by the 
people, as any in the old countries, We commence 
with New Year’s; then the Birthday of Washington, 
Fourth of July, Thanksgiving and Christmas, and 
then in Boston and vicinity, they have in addition, 
the anniversary of Bunker Hill Battie, and Com- 
mencement day at Harvard College. These days are 
well kept, and it would not be amiss to adda few 
more to the list, for there are some persons who 
would never give themselves any recreation or relaxa- 
tion from labor, if it was not thrust upon them in 
the shape of a holiday.” 
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I suppose that every nation considers its own peculiar 
holidays the best, and the people enjoy them as well 
as we enjoy ours. Only a tew days ago, I was read- 
ing in one of my books about All-Hallow Eve in Scot- 
land, and the customs among the Highlanders are 
certainly very amusing. All-Hallow Eve is the even- 
ing of the last day of October, and parties meet to 
observe it. One custom is, to select two nuts from a 
basket and name them, one fora girl in the room, and 
the other for a boy. The nuts are placed on the 
fire, and if they consume quietly together, then it is 
a favorable sign; but most commonly one of them 
becomes heated, and bounds out into the room, and 
this foretells a quarrel. 

“Then a tub of water is brought into the room, 
and the surface nearly covered with apples. In some 
of them pieces of silver money are inserted, and the 
apples can only be obtained by taking them from the 
tub with the teeth. So each one takes a turn at bob- 
bing for an apple. Of course they slip under the wa- 
ter as soon as they are touched, but now and then 
one is secured by somebody more skillful than the 
others.” 

‘“*We have now become acquainted with some of 
the festivals which are observed by different nations. 
You will see that it is in the nature of mankind“to 
have a good time, now and then, and poor indeed is 
that race or nation which has no day or occasion for 
rejoicing. Let us now adjourn, and pass the remainder 
of our evening in some goodly sportor old-fashioned 
game.” 

Mr. Johnson's proposition was eagerly accepted, 
and then the Young Folks repaired to the parlors, 
where théy found quite a number of their acquaint- 
ances, and after a few preliminary arrangements, it 
was agreed that all should join in a merry game of 
“ Blindman’s Buff.” 

The rocking-chairs, and all the furniture that could 
be easily and quickly removed, were carried into an- 
other room, and Lizzie Hemenway was the one chosen 
to be blinded first. The handkerchief was tied se- 
curely over her eyes, and then, after being turned 
round two or three times, she was left to catch who- 
ever she was able. Then came the fun. She would 
run forward a few steps, with outstretched arms, and 
then suddenly wheel round, and nearly seize some 
bold youth, who was attempting to pull her hair. 
But Lizzie was not quick enough; for a quarter of an 
hour she groped about the room, snatching vainly as 
some dress would rustle past her. At last, much to 
her joy, some one pushed Nathan Pillsbury within 
her grasp. She knew who it was, by a steel watch- 
guard which he wore, and was constantly jingling. 

When Nathan was blinded, the others had to look 
sharp, for he went round the room like a teetotum, 
dancing first into one corner, then over into the op- 
posite one, and keeping the whole crowd in a constant 
scramble. The girls screamed, and climbed upon 
chairs, and danced round every way, to avoid being 
captured. The whole room was in a merry uproar. 
At last Nathan made a desperate plunge into a cor- 
ner, where he heard a lot of giggling, and succeeded 
in catching one girl by the hair, totally demolishing 
a carefully-constructed ‘‘ water-fall,”’ and scattering 
hairpins and ribbons all over the carpet. Very likely 
Nathan would not have been able to guess who he 
had caught, but she exclaimed, “O, you’ve spoiled 
my hair!” and then he knew that the voice was Mary 
Johnson’s. And thus the game went on, until all 
were tired of it, and wanted to play something else. 

“ Let us play ‘Juniper Tree,’ said Helen. 

“Juniper Tree! I never heard of that play before,” 
said an old lady, who was evidently a stranger to 
New England. 

“Itisa pleasant game, which the children have 
here,” replied Mr. Johnson, “and it resembles very 
much an old English game, called ‘Kissing in the 
Ring.’ Hawthorne, in his book, ‘Our old Home,’ in 
the chapter, ‘A London Suburb,’ describes the play, 
and I was surprised that he should think it so very 
new, for I have seen it played in various parts of New 
England, for a great many years.” 

A circle was then formed, by all the boys and girls 
taking hold of hands, and walking round and round, 
one of the number standing in the centre, while all 
sang the fullowing words: 

* Ladies and gentlemen, join with me, 
And learn to play the Juniper Tree; 
For you that are single, now married must be, 
And learn to play the Juniper Tree. 
Whichever way your minds are led, 
Choose the one you wish to wed, 
The handsomest one that ever you see, 
Married unto her you now must be."’ 


(Here the circle pauses, that he orshe in the centre 


‘may choose some one from thering. This being done, 


the song continues.) 
“And now you're joined, both heart and hand, 
You must obey each other's command; 
You must obey, you must prove true, 
So hug her a little, and kiss her, too.”’ 


The first one then left the ring, while the second 
remained, to select in her turn some one from the 
circle. Sometimes they would vary their singing, in 
this wise: 

** Green grow the rushes 0! 

Green grow the rushes O! 

Choose your true-love, whoe’er she be, 

Come and stand by the side of me. 
Green grow the rushes 0! 
Green grow the rushes 0! 

Kiss her quick, and let her go, 

Never mind the brushes O!"* 

And so the evening passed in harmless merriment, 
until the hour arrived when both “ Yeung Folks” 
and “Old Folks” bade each other adieu, and went 


“Very true, dear mother,” replied William; “ but | home. 





Bumors of the Day. 


A NORTH CARCUINA WITNESS. 

Before the rebellion, North Carolina used to have 
some great court scenes. fiince the war closed, we 
have met with one or two legal cases that remind 
us of other days. Here is an action that was brought 
inthe Turpentine State for payment for labor for 
ditch digging; but defendant tended that he had 
paid for the work with bacon and corn; and some 
whiskey plaintiff, denied the whiskey and the food, 
so the first witness called was the son of the man who 
did the work. 

“You say your daddy did all this ditching? Do 
you know what he got for it?” inquired Colonel C—— 
for the defendant. 

“He never got nothing, as ever I heard on; that’s 
what he never got,” answered the witness. 

“ Didn’t your daddy get corn and bacon from de- 
fendant in payment for ditching?” 

“ Never heard of his getting no corn or barley.” 

“ What did your daddy and his family live on last 
summer?” 

- “Vittles, mostly.’’ 

“ What kind of victuals?” F 

“ Well, bread and meat and shome whiskey.” 

“Where did he get that meat and bread?” 

“ Well, fust from one, and then from the other.” 

“ Didn’t he get some of it from defendant?” 

“He mought.” 

“T know that he mought, but did he? That’s the 
question.” 

“ Well, he mought, and then again you know, he 
moughtn’t.” 

With considerable excitement, and in tones of 
thunder. 

“ Answer the question, and no more of this trifling 
with your oatb. Did your daddy, or did he not, get 
corn and bacon from the defendant for ditching?” 

* Well, now, he mought; it didn’t occur edzacly, 
you know.” 

Here his honor interferes, and with a stern, judicial 
frown, addresses the witness thus: 

“* Witness, you must answer the question, or the 
court will be compelled to deal with you. Can’t you 
say yes or no?” 

TI reckon.” 

“‘Well, then, answer yes or no. Did or did not 
your daddy get corn or bacon from the defendant at 
the time referred to?” inquired the court. 

Witness now fully aroused and conscious of his 
danger: 

‘Well, judge, I can’t edzactly remembar, you 
‘know, seein’ as how it’s all bin dun gone and eat up; 
but (planting himself firmly, as one determined to 
out with it), to the best of my reckerleckshun, if my 
memory serves me right, he mought, and then, 
again, he moughtn’t.”’. 

The plaintiff saved his bacon. Verdict accordingly. 


> 








A DUTCH INTRODUCTION. 


A fine old German gentleman who had just return- 
ed from a visit to the “ Fadderland,” bringing with 
him his frau, met an old friend in a store up street, 
not many days since, and after some little conversa- 
tion the old gentleman inserted the index finger of 
his right hand among the short ribs of his better half,” 
who had up to this time taken no part in the conver- 
sation but stood leaning against the counter com- 
muning “ mit herself.” Her lord and master accom- 
panied the poke with the exclamation of! 

“Petsy! Petsy!” 

“ Vat you wants Shon.” 

“| wants to introduce mine friend, Shacob Stump, 
te big fool, te more you knows him te better you gits 
acquainted mit him.” 


> 





SAD CASE OF DERANGEMENT. 


“ Well, Jones, I suppose ye have been out to look 
at Texas? Did you see anything of our old friend 
James out there?” 

“Yes, gone deranged.” 

‘Gone deranged? How? What, does he do real 
crazy?” 

“ Yes, indeed; he doesn’t know his own hogs from 
his neighbor’s.” 


MINOR JOKES. 
If a man who makes a deposition is a depositor, 
does it necessarily follow that the man who makes an 
allegation is an alligator? 





A late heavy fall of rain showed one ludicrous sight 
—an attempt to crowd two fashionably dressed women 
under one umbrella. 

Wanted.—A correct standard for measuring the 
height of an absurdity, and a slipper from the foot of 
a dancing moonbeam. 

Why does the atmoxphere of a dungeon resemble a 
great philosopher? Because it is a rau/t-air (Voltaire. 

In prosperity it is the easiest of a'l things to tind a 
friend; in adversity it is of all things the most 
difficult. 

The Russian telegraph through Siberia will be eco- 
nomical on account of the number of Poles on the 
ground. 

When is aship like a counterfeit? Whenshe forges 
a-head. 

When is a good tune most relished? When it is 
oppor-tune, . 

What commod!t; is always afforded at cost? The 
law. 


Habits of extravagance. Ladies’ dresses. 
































